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EXPECT when you saw on the program that I was to 
be here today, you felt a little like the man who had an 
obscure eruption on his skin and went to his doctor to 
sce about it. His doctor looked at it, changed the light and 
lookedsat it again, oohed and aahed, finally took a scale ort 
two off. and looked at them under the microscope, and then 
Um, you've had this before ? 
The patient said, “Yes 
The doctor said, “Well, you've got it again.” 
So you got again the same person you have had on several 


said, 


previous occasions when you have been nice enough to invite 
me to talk to you. And on the same theme—the same theme 
that I talked about before 

I looked up my notes of my previous talks 
up some notes after mectings, so I can keep track of what I 
said when I was at a place last, and my theme when I was 
here in February of 1951 was essentially the same as on the 
previous occasions several years before—namely that the basic 
struggle in World War I and the struggle in World War II 
and the struggle in Korea were all about the same thing 
“Who is going to control the development of the billion 
people and the vast resources of Asia?’ That is, whose ideas, 
whose system is to win out in the development of the great 
undeveloped areas of the world ? 


I always write 


Our Disastrous ILLUSIONS 


Russia saw that. We didn't. In the pursuit of that objec 
tive, Russia first announced at the World Congress of the 
Communist Party, in 1928, her long-term effort to get control 
of Asia as the way of getting the Middle East and Europe, 
and then getting control of ourselves, and of the world 


In pursuing that never-changing goal, she had tricked us 


into a set ol pitfails which I tried to point out The first was 
that the independence of Europe is more essential to our secu 
rity than the independence of Asia. I said that was partly 
because we tend to assume that industrial capacity is the con 


trolling factor in determining world power It is, 7f we use it 


The Russians have only about a fifth as much productive capac- 
ity as we have, but they are producing more military goods 
than we are, with our muc h superior productive capacity. 

Then they tricked us into the illusion that we could save 
Europe without Asia. 

And next was the illusion that Asia can be saved without 
a free and friendly China 

Inevitably another illusion followed, namely, that we could 
with safety abandon the Open Door policy of insisting upon 
the independence of China, a policy to which we had adhered 
for almost a century not because of sentiment for the Chinese, 
but because of concern for the security of the United States. 

Yesterday, in his press conference, the President said that 
Communist China shouldn't be recognized unless she became 
independent of Russia. He didn't say she should be rec- 
ognized if she did become independent, but only that she 
shouldn't be recognized unless she became independent of 
Russia. But that is only half of it. She must also be friendly 
to us before we dare start building her up. 

But she is an enemy of the United States. Not much can 
be done about the enemy in the Kremlin until it is weakened 
and broken in the place where it is making its gains in Asia. 

Well, that's what I tried to say then, that we must not 
build down our friends and build up our enemies in Asia, if 
we wanted to avoid a world war. At that time—February, 
1951——we were in a war, and we had arrived at a crisis in 
that war. Communist China had intervened in the Korean 
war three months previous to that time, and we were in the 
process of deciding—our government—whether we should 
try to win that war or not to try to win it. 

Some people decided (and this view prevailed) that it 
would be more dangerous to win the war than it would be 
to lose it, or get some sort of a stalemate. Because if we 
were to win it, it might provoke the enemy, and we mustn't 
provoke the enemy. This is the first war, as far as I can find 
out, that was ever fought in terms of trying to please the 
cnemy . 
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Maybe you think it’s easy for Congress to vote to draft your 
boys—young men like the high school lads who are here 
or to vote to increase your taxes, three times in the last two 
years and to take these boys and train them to be good sol- 
diers, provide the best weapons so they can fight well and 
defend themselves, indoctrinate them and encourage them 
and inspire them, we hope, to fight in the noblest traditions 
of America’s greatest heroes and then tell them, “Now, give 
your life, but don’t fight too well, because you might win and 
that would provoke the enemy.” 

On that day, two and one-half years ago, I pled that the 
only way to end a war with Communism is to win it. And I 
said that “The best way to prevent the war for the world is 
to win the war for Asia which we are in now. If we win 
the war for Asia, we won't have the war for the world. But 
if we allow it to drag on indefinitely in Korea or lose it, that 
will build the enemy up to a point where we will have to 
succumb, or else have a larger war under infinitely more 
difficult circumstances than we have now.” 

Well, that was the end of what I said last time, except for 
suggesting some things that we should do economically, 
idealogically, morally and militarily to win the struggle 


AN OvER-ALL STRUGGLE 


For it was and is an over-all struggle, not just a struggle 
of arms. It is a struggle of economic systems; a struggle of 
productive capacities; a struggle of educational systems and 
philosophies; it is a struggle of social systems and philoso 
phies, a struggle of religious faiths. And we have to win in 
all these struggles to win the war. That's the only way we can 
end it. 

Well, you know what happened. Shortly after that speech 
in February the decision was made somewhere not to win 
It was announced first in April by a deed, when General 
MacArthur was summarily removed because he was winning 
and pressing the enemy for surrender. The month after Gen 
eral MacArthur was removed, our Secretary of State announced 
that a cease-fire along the general line of the 38th Parallel 
would be O.K. with us. We told the Kremlin that they didn’t 
need to worry, that we weren't going to try to win 

So Mr. Malik got up the following month and said, ‘‘Let's 
have some truce talks.” We accepted the proposal. Some of 
us went on the air and warned against it, advising that it 
would be a trap from which we couldn't get out unless two 
conditions were met—(1) that the North Koreans lay down 
their arms, and (2) that the Chinese Communists withdraw 
completely from Korea. Anything less than that would trap 
us and let them out; it would not save lives; it would cost 
lives. 

Up to that time we had lost 9,000 lives. Now we have 
lost almost 28,000. That is we have lost as many lives each 
of the two years since we started having truce talks as we 
lost in the first year of all-out war. So it didn’t save lives 
I could only argue then, and other people could deny. But 
look at the record now. Did the decision not to win save 
lives? No. 

Did it prevent expansion of the war? No. 

You have seen a demonstration in Laos in the last few 
weeks of what the Communists do and intend to do when 
they are ready. They have served notice on the people down 
in Southern Asia, “Some of you are attempting to veer a bit 
toward the western world. Don't make any mistakes. We 
are not yet quite ready, but we'll be down just as soon as 
the time comes. Don't get tied up with the western world, 
and the United States of America. We are showing you what 
we can do, if you get on the wrong side.’ 

And you saw in yesterday's paper, (or perhaps it was this 
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morning's paper that I read on the plane) how the French 
have blown up some of their own forts only a couple scores 
of miles from Hanoi, a whole series of forts. Their area is 
contracting, contracting. 

So the decision was made in Washington not to try to win 
the Korean war. That didn’t prevent more war; it led to 
more war. It didn't save lives; it cost lives. 

Just now is a particularly interesing time to reexamine our 
situation, because several things have changed in the world 
For one thing, there is a new regime in Washington. Sec 
ondly, there is a new dynasty in the Kremlin. I think that 
will prove to be for the good, in both cases. I hope so. I 
did my level best to help bring in the new regime in Wash- 
ington, but I don’t speak as a representative of it; I speak 
as a representative of the only bosses I have, 375,000 people 
in the city of Minneapolis, and as a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


Look at the situation today. First, the unfavorable factors 
Our net position is much weaker today than it was two and 
one-half years ago. If you doubt me, may I suggest that you 
consult an expert, Mr. Stalin. He called the first World 
Congress of the Communist Party since the war to meet in 
Moscow last October, and announced to them the things that 
you see now unfolding, | by step. He said in substance 
that “We have now reached a position’’—during these years 
of stalling us off-——‘'where we have atomic weapons and where 
the Soviet Union and its ‘democratic’ allies are strong enough 
militarily so that the rest of the world cannot conquer us, and 
therefore we can shift from military pressures to economic 
and political pressures. We can wait now, while the Western 
nations fight with each other and disintegrate.” It is happen- 
ing before your eyes. Our net position is substantially weaker 
than it was two and one-half years ago. 

Why? Because the Kremlin has worked feverishly during 
those two and one-half years, while we worked half-heartedly 
Today it has the largest and strongest army in the world, it 
has the largest and strongest air force in the world (with the 
exception of our long-range intercontinental bombers), it has 
the largest and most modern tank force in the world, it has 
the largest and most modern submarine force in the world, 
it has the second largest navy in the world. We lead in one 
fiecld—the largest navy—and we have the strongest Strategic 
Air Force. 

Second, the war in Korea has dragged on until there is 
now no good way to win it as there was two and one-half 
years ago. We had it won on two occasions, but ref sed to 
clinch the victory. 

When I was here last ime, I said there were three ecasons 
why we did not dare lose that war. Some people were say 
ing, “Well, why not pull out of Korea?’ I said, “There are 
at least three reasons why we do not dare pull out of Korea.” 

One was that we would betray twenty million Koreans who 
have been extra-ordinarily steadfast, with hardly a defection 
among them. They have helped to destroy their own coun 
try rather than be enslaved; we can't forget that without ceas 
ing to be the kind of people we always have been and what 
I hope will always continue to be 

The second reason was that it would release the Chinese 
Communists from Korea to make more trouble elsewhere. We 
would get an end to the fighting in Korea, but we'd step up 
fighting down in Southeast Asia, and Asia would have gone 
to the Reds two years ago if it had'nt been for our resistance 
in Korea. 

Third was the effect our withdrawal or defeat would have 
on all the rest of Asia, because as I said then, the stake in 
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Korea is no longer one little peninsula; the stake is all of 
Asia. There are a billion people at stake. They want to be 
on our overwhelmingly, those who are still free—but 
they don't know for sure whether we are dependable or not 

Chester Bowles came in to see me two weeks ago, and I 
was surprised at one thing he said. He was talking about 
India; he has just been out there for two years as our Ambas 
sador. He The biggest mistake we made in Asia was 
our failure to get victory in Korea. You and I know why 
we didn't get it. We blood. We don't like 
slaughter. We wanted to get a civilized settlement by way 
of negotiations. But there isn’t anyone in Asia who believes 
that. They don't believe that we refrained from licking the 
Communists because of our self-restraint; they believe we 
didn't lick the Chinese Communists because we couldn't. The 
great United States couldn't third-rate 
power. Well, then, why should anybody join our side ? 

I thought that was rather significant, coming from Mr 
Bowles. What he said to me privately was a little different 
from what, according to the morning papers, he apparently 
said in a public speech before the India League in New York 
that's the way he realistically evaluated the 
Uncle Sam's prestige was way down 


side 


said, 


wanted to save 


defeat a Communist 


yesterday, but 


Situation to me 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


The stake 
the war in Korea goes on 
now, but this much is certain, gentlemen—we 
yield on this issue of sending prisoners of war back to en 


in Korea is Asia; it always has been; still is. So 
There is no good way to win it 
must never 


slavement against their wills 

We dropped leaflets asking Communist soldiers to desert 
to our side, we broadcast messages, “Come over to us and we 
If, now, 
lot of 


you asylum and good treatment 
as we sent a 


will guarantee 
we send them back to be murdered 


prisoners who deserted Russia in the war in Europe back to 
if we do that, who will ever 


Who 


the salt mines, and to murder 
trust us again in Asia, in Europe or anywhere else ? 
ought to trust us again? 

We are holding 16,000 Chinese prisoners who do not want 
to return to the Communist side. The Communists are mak 
ing an issue of it. Why? Because they cannot accept this 
public demonstration of the failure of their program,—the 
falsity of their claims that the people of China support them 

What does a prisoner of war normaly do? He lies awake 
at night, dreaming, “When will I get out? When will I get 
home?’ My friend here today, Olin Stockwell, whose book 
about his experience as a Communist prisoner in China, you 
ought to read, went through the “brain washing’ and every 
thing else vou read about in Life Magazine last week, and | 
know what he dreamed about although I haven't talked to 
him about it. It was “When will I get out and get home ?’ 

And yet we have this fantastic situation where 76 per cent 
of all of the Chinese Communist soldiers whom we captured, 
say they will die rather than go home. Never has there been 
such a mass repudiation of a regime by its own trained and 
indoctrinated soldiers as this repudiation of the Communist 
regime in China. The Communists can't accept that. It washes 
out their whole case that they were doing good things, that 
their conquest of China was a Spontancous uprising, and that 
the people of China are better off under Communism. They 
can't accept that; and we can't yield on it, without ceasing 
to be what we always have been and, I repeat, what I hope 
we will continuc Again, we must never accept a settle- 
ment that does not restore a united Korea. And we must 
never yield to a deal that would recognize Communist China, 
for that would enormously strengthen its position and weaken 


to be 


ours 
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Those are the minimums, because, otherwise, all that we 
fought for, morally and strategically, will be lost, and the 
sacrifices in men and money that have been made will have 
been worse than in vain. 


DANGER OF MARKET RESTRICTIONS 


Now, let us consider Japan. She too has been weakened, 
weakened largely because her government put its faith in us. 
Premier Yoshida was kicked out, as you saw the other day, 
because of opposition to his pro-American position. Although 
he went to the polls again and was reelected, it was with a 
shrinking majority. Why? The people of Japan know they 
can't go an indefinitely without some access to the Asia main- 
land and they understandably wonder whether our opposition 
to Communistic rule there is steadfast or wavering. 

They have to import coking coal. They can get it from 
the Province of Shansi, where I used to work in China. There 
is one range of mountains that the geologists say has enough 
coal to last the whole world, at its present rate of consump- 
tion, for 500 years. It can be mined and laid down in Japan 
for less than $3 a ton, but only if the Japanese will break 
with us and ally themselves economically and otherwise with 
the Communists on the mainland, and the Japanese don’t 
want to do that. 

They have never had any illusions about Communism. They 
have wanted to be on our side, and still want to have coal. 
Where are they getting coal now” It is mined in West 
Virginia, shipped by rail to Newport News, goes by boat 
through the Panama Canal and is delivered in Japan at about 
$30 a ton. And you're paying for it. But you can't do that 
indefinitely, and the Japanese know it, if we don't. They 
know that the mainland can live without Japan, but that in 
the long run Japan cannot live without the mainland. 

If the Communists are permitted to consolidate their posi 
tion on the mainland, they won't need to attack Japan 
They can just wait; the Japanese will have to come one day 
and knock on the door of the Curtain and say, “Please let us 
in. We have to have markets. We have to have your raw 
materials.” 

Look at our allies in Europe—already pulling away from 
us in order to get markets, and raw materials in Asia. 

The attraction of this great undeveloped area is irresistible, 
in the long run. That's what Mr. Stalin announced last fall, 
and what some of us have warned for years would be the case. 

Now we come down to the Philippines and you see an 
unstable situation there, due not only to internal politics but 
to a sober difference of opinion among icading Filipinos as 
to whether they ought now to begin to make adjustments to 
this Communist regime on the mainland. If some here in 
America are saying we have to recognize the conquests of 
the Communists, and accommodate ourselves to them, don’t 
the Filipinos have to also, who are eight thousand miles 
closer? If the British have that same attitude, halfway around 
the world, don't the Filipinos who are just off the China 
coast ¢ 

You have seen how weak Indo-China is. Burma is much 
stronger than she was two years ago, because these three years 
of our resistance in Korea have given an opportunity to shore 
up her defenses a bit. But she is still a pushover to a Com- 
munist drive from China, if China gets out of Korea intact 
and gets her position strengthened at home. 

I'll come back to India and Pakistan in a little bit. But 
consider the Middle East. You know what condition it is in 
now. Iran, Egypt, North Africa—exploding. Central Africa- 
Mau Mau tribes exploding. South Africa—exploding, with 
the hottest and most unresolvable racial conflict in the world. 

In our own hemisphere Guatemala is under effective Com- 
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munist control. Just a couple of weeks ago an avowed Com- 
munist and his wife won control in British Guiana. And 
there are a half dozen other countries you know about that 
are on the verge of disorder. Yes, look what we have lost in 
these post-war years of weakness and softness. 


DIFFICULT EUROPEAN SITUATION 


And then I must say a word about western Europe, be- 
cause there is the point of greatest weakness, from the stand- 
point of morale and will to resist morally. On the whole the 
European countries have done a magnificent job individually. 
Considering their difficulties they have done a good job of 
increasing their production, but collectively, while they have 
done an extraordinary job judged by ordinary standards, it 
is inadequate, gentlemen, when judged by the urgent demands 
and needs of our day. They can’t make it unless they do a 
better job unitedly. . 

I recognize fully their difficulties. France has a net deficit 
out of her American aid. It has cost her more to hold on 
in Indo-China than we have given her in Marshall Plan aid. 
We don’t like some of her actions, but we can't get tough 
about them, because the most popular thing any French gov- 
ernment could do would be to pull out of Indo-China. We 
don't dare let Indo-China and southeast Asia come under the 
Communists, so we hope the French don't hear us when we 
indulge in the luxury of denouncing them for their colo- 
nialism lest they get mad and say “You take it over.” We 
don't want to send these boys out into the Tropics. If it's 
bad fighting in Korea, it’s worse in the jungles of Indo-China 
and Burma. I think I can assure you that your Congress won't 
send them there; so you can kiss that area goodbye if it dis- 
integrates further. 

The people of Europe are realistic. They say, “We can't 
go on forever this way.’ and their morale deteriorates. France 
knows that she can never become strong enough to defend 
herself against Russia unless Germany is on the western 
Europe team, but she is afraid to have Germany on the team 
unless England will join too, otherwise Germany Would be a 
tail that is bigger than the dog. England won't join because 
she says she has special ties to the Commonwealth, and special 
ties to us. I thought our ties to the British had been severed 
in 1776, but they believe they still have special ties to us. So 
it comes down to us. Will you join Europe ? 

France won't join up unless Germany is on the team, but 
she is afraid to have Germany without England, too. The 
English won't join unless we will, and we won't, so the situa- 
tion deteriorates. 

Consider the United Nations. I was at a dinner in Wash- 
ington two weeks ago where one of the leading European 
ambassadors was present. He had just come from the United 
Nations, and he said, privately, ‘It's finished as an effective 
force, because it’s a house divided against itself.’ He doesn't 
like it, and wishes it weren't so. He is not in favor of world 
disunion any more than Bob Taft is, but he was being realistic 
with respect to the present situation. 

If we see and understand these deteriorations, we can do 
something about them; we can't by pretending they don't 
exist. 

These are the unfavorable factors, the deficits, the losses 
that we have, but we can't quit there. We have to look at 
the other side also. There are some favorable or asset factors, 
some great gains. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The first favorable factor is that the Korean resistance in 
Korea has saved Asia, thus far. It is still free except for 
China and North Korea. 
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And there isn't much if any of it that would be free if 
we had not resisted in Korea. I was in India last month and 
Mr. Nehru said frankly that if the Russian and Chinese Com 
munists were to move against India even now, there was no 
way to stop them. I couldn't resist saying, gently, “Well, Mr. 
Prime Minister, hasn't it been fortunate for India that the 
Americans, the Koreans, the Canadians, the Turks, the Greeks, 
the British, the Australians and others have been willing to 
fight in Korea to save India, while Indian representatives were 
denouncing us for fighting—to save India?” 

He didn't need to comment, but I thought he ought to 
understand that there were some people in America who felt 
that if the advice they give us on using non-violence, making 
concessions, and so forth, is so good, we have a hard time 
understanding why they don't follow that advice themselves, 
in their own war over Kashmir, for example. 

We told him, “You're a practical politician, we know you 
sometimes have a hard time with simple-minded ween 
in your own country. Now we are interested in India; other- 
wise we wouldn't be here, but we have got some of those 
same simple-minded politicians at home, too, and they ask, 
‘Why should we help India injure Pakistan, so we'll have to 
do more to help Pakistan? Maybe we ought to quit helping 
both of them until they have resolved these difficulties.’ That's 
what these simple-minded politicians say, and the taxpayers 
who have to pay the bills.” 

You see how great the difficulties still are, but the big gain 
is that Indian independence and the rest of south Asia have 
been saved for the moment. Without the Korean resistance, 
the fight for them would have been over, for all the Middle 
East too; and then Europe would have been cut off, and then 
what good would our pr wi to save Europe be? And where 
would we ourselves be? So that's a great gain—don't under- 
estimate it. Asia has been saved; time has been won; we've 
got a chance. 

A second gain is that the Communists in China have been 
so strained and overextended that they have not been able to 
succeed in consolidating their position in China and exploit- 
ing the enormous potential strength, the manpower and the 
resources of China—as they could have done without the 
losses and the stress and the strain put upon them by their 
intervention in the Korean war. 

Third, there still is an independent Formosa; it stands as 
a symbol of a free China to which those who have been en- 
slaved in China can look with hope. As long as it stands, 
there is incentive to resist with the thought that ‘‘Maybe, 
some day, there is a chance of our getting out of this awful 
thing and getting back under a government of our own choos- 
ing, that we can then get the kind of government we want,” 
and they can with the assistance of the United States and 
others, if they are genuinely independent. 


COMMIE PROPAGANDA 


Fourth, the Communist propaganda has lost much of its 


momentum. Three years ago they wouldn't have had to seize 
Southeast Asia by force. It was ready, ripe to fall to them. It is 
another great gain of the Korean resistance that the Communist 
propaganda has passed its peak, it is ebbing in all the free 
areas of South Asia. During these three years of fighting in 
Korea, the people of Asia have found out the truth about the 
supposed “paradise” that Communists establish when they take 
over. They recognize the physical and material developments 
that have been achieved in China, but they know that it has 
been at the price of all human decency and freedom. The Com- 
munist propaganda has lost much of it appeal and attraction 
for the people of all classes, with the exception of the student 
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class and the intellectuals, because they see it has been a fail 
ure in China. That is a great gain for our side 

The appeal to the students is still there. The argument is 
the same as I used to hear in China in the late thirties and 
the early part of the Chinese war with Japan. It went some 
thing like this: “We Chinese are behind the rest of the 
world in our development. (And the Indian youth are saying 
the same thing now.) You Americans led the van of indus 
trialization. You took 200 years to achieve your Industrial 
Revolution. You could take your time, because everybody 
else was behind you. But we in China can’t take our time; 
we are too far behind; we have to do it fast 

“Who has been able to do it fast? The Soviet Union.’ 

“Who started in only 30 years ago, with nothing, and to- 
day has the second greatest navy, the greatest air force, and 
the greatest army? The Soviet Union. Obviously its system 
is the one we must follow, in order to do quickly this de 
velopment that took you 200 years.”’ 

It is a potent argument, even though it is a fake and 
phony, because Communism always takes more than it gives 
It destroys more important things than it builds. However, 
you can understand how it 9 ome to these people who are 
sensitive because of their industrial backwardness, and who 
wanted to get quick results 


FANTASTIC PAKISTAN 


Now, come to the Indian-Pakistan subcontinent. It too re- 
cognizes a net gain. The two countries have made much 
greater progress than we have realized. If I had had any 
doubt before (and I didn't) about the ability of people to 
improve themselves when they are genuinely free, 1 found 
plenty of evidence in these countries. England said for a hun 
dred years. “Yes, they ought to have this or that eventually, 
but they can't govern themselves now.’’ But they have made 


unbelievable progress 
The importance of that area to the free world, in every 
sense, is greater than we have appreciated; the propects are 


better there than we have appreciated. But they have great 
difficulties which we need to understand 

Let us look at Pakistan a moment. This is a fantastic 
country, with the sixth largest population in the world.—we 
are fourth—-with nothing to hold it together except a religious 
faith. They are moslems. One wonders whether you can 
build a country around nothing but a common religious faith? 

There are two yes to the country, a thousand miles apart. 
The economies of the two parts are not in the least related. 
On the contrary, each complements that of India, with which 
they do not have normal trade relations. They have no com 
munications except by air, or around the Indian Peninsula 
by sea. They don't even speak the same language. Those 
from East Pakistan, who form about 56 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, speak Bengali, and those in West Pakistan speak 
Urdu. The only common language spoken at meetings of the 
cabinet is English 

They haven't an adequate civil service, because most of the 
former Indian civil servants were Hindus, and when the par- 
tition came, the civil servants who ran the government under 
the British went to India and left Pakistan without enough 
trained civil servants 

There are few natural resources there. Coal and iron are 
not there. All of their water comes from other countries. 
Their agriculture depends on water from the rivers in the 
Indus River basin. Punjab province is the breadbasket. Pun- 
jab means “Five Rivers.” Two of them rise in or flow 
through India; the other three rise in or flow through Kash- 
mir, which they are quarreling with India about because India 
claims it and Aare most of it, although its population is 
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largely moslem. India is working 24 hours a day building 
dams and canals to divert the water to its own soil for irriga- 
tion. When the dams and canals are completed, India has 
the capacity to cut off the water in two of the rivers before 
they reach Pakistan. India holds a noose around the neck of 
Pakistan, and no country can live without exploding if an- 
other country that is at present hostile to it gets control of 
its food supply, its survival. On top of that, they have had 
a terrific drought for two years—the worst in Pakistan's 
history. 

And then there was the fall in world prices of jute and 
cotton, her two great exports. This cut her foreign exchange 
in two 

An additional reason for the present food shortages is that, 
because Pakistan normally had a food surplus, and because 
they had to have foreign exchange, they planted jute or cot- 
ton on land that had always grown rice or wheat, for you will 
recall that right after the Korean war broke out, there was a 
tremendously high world market price for jute and cotton. 
Now cotton and jute markets have dropped, and there are 
endless acres of bales of cotton piled up in Karachi alone. 
There is no market for that cotton 

When they lost his foreign exchange, they cut down on 
imports of even necessary goods—not just consumer goods— 
by 25 per cent. They have tightened their belt terrifically, 
but the problem is unsolved. 

On the positive side, you have to take off your hat to the 
determination of these people. They've got this love of free- 
dom in their eyes; they have the same will to make a go of 
it that our forefathers had when their currency was worth- 
less and when they were fighting the greatest empire of all 
the world——thirteen weak, divided little colonies. There is 
a magnificent spirit in Pakistan, but they have to have help 
quickly, especially on this one item of wheat, or there will be 
food riots with either disorders or military government, which 
can only play into the hands of the Communists. 


RESOURCES OF INDIA 


In contrast when you consider India, the resources there are 
fabulous. There is one valley there with 70 per cent iron ore, 
richer than any we have in Minnesota. And there is fine 
coking coal, and unbelievable water power. We haven't got 
anything in the United States that can surpass their potential 
water power. 

They have four great centers of water power—one in the 
Northwest, one in the Northeast, one in the Southeast and 
one in the Southwest. They can fix up a quadrilateral grid 
such as no country in the world, unless it is Russia, has a 
chance to match for hydroelectric power. 

They have achieved real miracles in the first two years of 
their Five-Year Plan. They need peace and some American 
help to complete it. 

Let me say a word about their food situation. When we 
passed a bill to aid India a couple of years ago, because they 
then had had a two-year drouth, some people said we were 
dealing with a chronic shortage that would always go on, but 
that was not true. They are going to be self-sufficient in rice 
this next year, for the first time in the history of India. And 
it appears that by the end of the Five-Year Plan they will 
be able to cut down their wheat deficit to a half million tons 
or so whereas they have usually had a deficiency of about four 
million tons of wheat a year in all modern times. 

All this is the result of just a little better fertilization and 
better use of modern agricultural methods, not new expensive 
gadgets from America, but an understanding of how to use 
simple tools. This has increased their production remarkably. 
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I hadn't been in those countries since their partition and in- 
dependence in 1947, and I could hardly believe my own eyes. 

The difficulties in India are mostly human difficulties, rather 
than natural difficulties. They are suffering from an acute 
case of what doctors call “adolescent revolt.” I have one 
daughter who is going through the same thing, so I can 
understand it. She doesn't know what some other imperialism 
may be like, but she knows what the one is like that she has 
been suffering under for 15 years from the Old Man, and 
she’s agin it. You're always against the imperialism you know. 

For instance, the British had Mr. Nehru in jail for 14 
years, and he can’t forget that. It is down in his subconscious. 
He may reason otherwise, but within him he rebels against 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

On top of this emotional revolt against the West, he was 
swept along with the same stuff that attracted some of our 
people—'‘Maybe the Communists are great, benevolent re- 
formers. Maybe they have the answer.” 

Last year I was talking to a man in our State Department 
who was indignant because Nehru didn’t sand with us against 
the Communists in the United Nations. I said, “It took you 
25 years to learn what the Chinese discovered about Com- 
munism in 1927. You have to give the Indians a few more 
months. You can’t demand that they get it at the very same 
moment you do. When they see the Communists winning 
in the world struggle why should they join us who are still 
losing? They aren't fools.” 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


Yes, they have their human difficulties, but I can assure 
you that they are making headway and they are moving in 
our direction. It is not that we have won them, but the 
Kremlin has been losing them. From the way the Kremlin 
kicked their P.O.W. resolution around last fall in the United 
Nations, and from the truth that has leaked out about what 
is happening in China, the Indians are being convinced that 
Communism is not all that has been claimed for it. And Mr. 
Nehru knows now, among other things, that his would be 
one of the first heads to fall if the Communists took over, 
and that’s a rather potent persuader. 

So you can be sure that India is switching rather rapidly 
to the side of the free world. But don’t rub it in. Perhaps 
I shouldn't even say it here. Don’t goad them. Don't start 
demanding or forcing them. You can’t succeed that way. They 
got out on a limb; they took a position, based on theory and 
emotion, and it's hard to change one’s position—it's hard for 
me to do it, it's hard for you to do it, it's hard for them to do 
it. Events will force them over to our side if we just keep 
our shirts on. 

The Vice President of India, a very great philosopher, pro- 
fessor of Religions at Oxford, who is now in this country, 
said to us four visiting foreigners, in the midst of his con- 
versation: “Our Prime Minister is a very impulsive man. He 
says whatever comes into his mind, but I have known him 
well all these years, and let me assure you that, down deep, 
he is fundamentally a democrat, and a human."” What he 
was saying to us was “Take it easy. Don't get mad when he 
says something that provokes you. When the chips are down, 
this man can't be on the Communist side because there is no 
democracy there and there is no concern for human beings 
there. He has got to be on your side, and he will be, if you 
take it easy.” 

Well, I just want to say that if sometimes you and I are 
disappointed, as we are, because we didn't win the war in 
Korea as we could have, at least it hasn't been in vain. It 
saved most of a continent, and gave us a chance to win back 
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the rest of it if we will act maturely and intelligently. That 
is net gain. 
RUSSIAN CraFty TACTICS 


The next major encouraging thing is the fact that there 
has been a change in the dynasty in the Kremlin. People ask, 
“What will that mean?’ Of course, no one can be sure what 
it will mean, from every angle, but there are three things of 
which we can be certain. One is that there will be no change 
in the objectives of the men in the Kremlin. The goal of 
world conquest will remain fixed. 

Again there will be no change in their basic strategy of 
world revolution. They will use their military power only 
when they fail to win people by revolutionary methods. They 
cannot abandon these without renouncing themselves and 
everything they have believed and worked for. 

Third, there will be no change in their theory and prac 
tice of tactics—complete fluidity. They will continue to use 
one set of tactics with the rich and another with the poor, 
one with the employer, another with the employee; one with 
the whites with the employee; one with the whites, another 
with colored peoples; one with the native-born and another 
with the immigrant; advance when they are winning, retreat 
and ‘‘peace talks’ when they are losing. 

They don't get what they appear to be after, but they get 
what they really are after—confusion, disintegration, divi- 
sion, hesitation, uncertainty, making people lose faith in them- 
selves. Those tactics will not change. 

Their whole recent operation in Korea, in the renewal of 
the truce talks, making it look as if they now want peace, is 
a beautiful sample of their work. They know our strength, 
if we don't. They must gain some time right now at all costs. 

First, they are afraid of their home front following Stalin's 
death. After all, it takes some time to make sure who is go- 
ing to be top dog in Moscow. They don't want things to 
blow up right now, until they've got their home work taken 
care of. 

Second, they are not sure about the new man in the White 
House. They don't dare gamble that this man in the White 
House now—who was a pretty successful General—will be 
as determined not to win the war as his predecessor was. He 
might decide to win it, and they know ke could, and they 
don't dare let that happen. 

Again, the Chinese Reds need to get out of Korea and 
back to their home front, before the Nationalists, whom Eisen- 
hower has liberated from their virtual imprisonment on Form- 
osa, can stir uP any trouble on the uneasy Chinese mainland. 

So, obviously, the Communists have to buy time, to get 


some relaxation on the part of the United States, to calm us 


down. And what is an easier and surer way to do than to 
have Vishinsky smile? He merely says a few civil words, 
shakes hands, and perhaps fifty per cent of our resolve is 
gone. 

Then they let out 150 American boys. That didn’t cost 
them anything; they had been saving them for that very pur- 
pose. They have a few thousand more to let out if and when 
we start to get steamed up again. That will take twenty-five 
per cent more of our resolve. 

They offer trade bait. Lenin said, “You can always count 
on the cupidity of the capitalist.” 

If necessary they will even give up some of the territory 
of other people which they stole, or we gave them. That 
doesn’t cost them anything either. In fact, they can probably 
turn it into a victory. Since they have got to accept their de- 
feat, if we press it, why not make a virtue out of necessity 
“Why not make it look as if they change their tune, not be 
cause they cannot lick us in Korea, but because they don’t 
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want war. They want Peace! And if we won't give them 
at the peace table the victory they could not win on the battle- 
field, they can claim the United States is a wicked warmonger” 
and is unwilling to make peace (meaning surrender). 

But, they don't want the people in Asia to see that they 
have suffered a defeat in Korea, and so, when they change 
their tactics in Korea, they move into Laos to cover that up, 
so the people in Asia alarmed at the threat in Southeast Asia, 
hardly notice what happens in Korea. 

One hundred and fifty American boys—you and I are con- 
cerned about them, but the people of Asia don’t care abou: 
them; they care about their own homes, and this demonstra- 
tion of Communist power in Southeast Asia. Thus the Com- 
munists use the invasion of Laos to divert Asian attention 
and cover their “peace” operations in Korea; and use the 
“peace” operations in Korea to beguile us and divert our at- 
tention from the demonstration of power in Laos. Brilliant 
tactics, as always 

These are the things of which you can be certain about 
the new management in the Kremlin. There are some other 
things that are almost as certain. One is that it is just in- 
conceivable to me that the new men in the Kremlin will be 
as able and clever as was their old master Stalin. They may 
be thoroughtly indoctrinated, and know all the answers, but 
they can hardly have his canny judgment because they have 
not had his experience. 

Again, I am certain that it is impossible to take loyalties of 
manlioode of millions of people that have been given totally 
to one man and, by edict or fiat, transfer them to another 
man or to three other men. So there is bound to be a basic 
weakening in their stability which gives us hope that we can 
get out of this impasse, this foreign stalemate, this trap into 
which we have fallen, if we have sense enough to take advan- 
tage of weakness as they become visible. 


On TRIAL 


That brings me to the last encouraging factor in the pic- 
ture, the fact that there has been a change in leadership in 
America. At least the possibilities for improvement are enor- 
mous, believe me. We are the ones who are on trial right 
now 

I almost hold my breath when I see the skill with which 
the Kremlin presents its = bait, its subtle temptations to 
decent, genuinely peace-loving people. I wonder whether 
we are mature enough, and intelligent enough to see through 
their wiles, and steadfast enough to stick to our principles. 
if we do, we will save our country as earth's last best hope, 
and if we can be the deciding factor in bringing back a free 
and secure world, all history will call us blessed. 

If we falter once, and once more betray our loyal allies, 
abandon our own principles and sacrifice other people's rights 
and liberties, the United States itself will be Selienl and 
all history will curse us. We are in the moment of great 
decision. The new Administration has the chance to retrieve 
the situation. I believe it would do that. But you must know 
that it faces enormous difficulties and is under terrific pressures. 

It inherited a war with no good way to win it now. It 
inherited a debt of almost 270 billion dollars. It is so easy 
to raise the debt. People say to me, “Why are you so hard- 
hearted and reactionary that you won't vote for this or that 
good cause? All you have to do is vote ‘aye,’ and you won't 
do it.” Yes, it’s easy to increase the debt by voting “aye,” 
but you can't decrease it by voting. You can decrease it only 
by paying taxes and mortgages. 

We inherited an inflation that has already robbed every 
American of half of his or her life's savings and insurance 
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policies——and halved the purchasing power of his retirement 
allowance or fixed income. 

With higher taxes and inflation, of course, we inherited 
corruption. Every time in history there has been a severe 
inflation, along with high taxation, they have been paralleled 
by an increase in corruption in ray a roger to the in- 
flation and taxation. It made little difference whether those 
concerned were Christians or Jews, Mohammedans or Confu- 
cianists, or Atheists or what not. When the tax gatherer takes 
more and more of what you earn, and inflation reduces the 
purchasing power of what you have left until it begins to 
cut down your family’s standard of living, you begin to cheat 
on your tax returns, and then to bribe the tax gatherer. It 
becomes respectable and accepted. The French, Italians, 
Greeks and Chinese have done it under those circumstances. 
Americans are doing it, more and more. Republicans can't 
stop that either unless we find ways to reduce government 
expenditures and taxes and inflation. How can we really do 
that until we can get a secure world? Americans are still 
remarkably docile. We go in on March 15th and lay down a 
third to two-thirds of our whole year’s work for somebody 
else to spend. We won't do that indefinitely. 


VITAL ISSUE 


And then we inherited an overgrown entrenched bureauc- 
racy. Gentlemen, I wish somebody would show us how to 
deal with that! We bring in high grade men like your mem- 
ber, Donald Lourie, and they start to work, but the fellows 
they have to use for getting facts and for carrying out their 
policies are the fellows who don't want to change or save or 
reorganize or clean up. How can we take down the New 
Deal with the people who built it up? How can we get the 
kind of Government we believe in, with people who don't 
want it because they don’t believe in it? 

I have urged General Eisenhower to say to the Congress 
and to the country, “Ladies and gentlemen, 55 per cent of 
you voted for me because you wanted a change and you asked 
me to carry out the change, but I can’t do it unless I have 
people who also want the change, people who think the way 
I do.” 

I suggested to him that he put it this way, and everybody 
would see it and at least the 55 per cent would approve: “If 
you were chosen coach of the Minnesota football team, you 
couldn't hope to beat Michigan if you only had one player, 
the quarterback, who was a Minnesota man. You couldn't 
beat Michigan if 10 of the 11 players on the Minnesota team 
were Michigan men. You have to have Minnesota men to 
beat Michigan.” I don’t see how the two or three hundred 
new coaches and quarterbacks in Washington can win unless 
more of the two million players belong to the same team. 

When the civii service was originally set up by the Repub- 
licans 70 years ago, and revised by them 30 years ago, the 
main idea was to make sure that only the best persons got 
into government. Now the emphasis has changed to main- 
taining security of jobs for those who are in. No longer is 
the main concern to make sure that the best get in. Rather, 
it is to make it almost impossible to get the poorest out. That 
is an intolerable situation. 

It isn't a matter of patronage, politics or the spoils system. 
It is a matter of responsible government. It is a matter of 
democracy in the right sense of the word. The people—and 
they are supposed to be sovereign—voted for a change. Is 
the will of the people to be carried out, or is it to be frus- 
trated? That is the issue. The situation in government can't 
be changed unless there are changes clear down to the bot- 
tom in addition to those at the top. For instance, one of my 
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friends in the State Department told me what was being 
commonly said there: ‘We'll take care of Mr. Dulles.” 

I asked, ‘How will they do it?” 

“That's easy. We'll give him the Jimmy Byrnes treatment.” 

“What's that ?”’ 

“Keep him out of the country, while we run the depart- 
ment. Then, within six months, what we have done és his 
policy, no matter what he says in his broadcast or statements.” 

And they're very cocky, the whole ten or fifteen thousand 
of them, and rightly so, that they can beat down or take over 
Dulles and Donald Lourie and all these other top men, no 
matter how able and hard working they are. I fear they can, 
if changes aren't made, even if that requires changes of basic 
laws. 


SENSE OF DIRECTION 


This new Administration has all these inherited problems 
to deal with, and, in addition, there is the inherited unsuc- 
cessful foreign policy of the last two decades based on ap- 
peasement of a mortal enemy. 

Whether you voted for him or not, President Eisenhower 
is your president and mine. Your country is at stake, and 
you'd better not only stand behind him when he is right 
solidly—but you'd better pray that this whole government 
which holds in its hands your destiny and mine and the des- 
tiny of our kids will be able, as General Eisenhower himself 
prayed in his inaugural address, to discern clearly the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, and to have the courage 
to stand by the right. If we will all do that, | am not in 
the least afraid. 

We are in one of those crises in the course of a severe 
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disease where things can quickly go one way or the other 
The Kremlin is in trouble; it is weakened; it is wobbling 
In less than 50 days, by a policy of firmness and strength, we 
forced it to reverse its tactics in Korea. Now we are being 
tempted to abandon the policy of firmness and strength which 
is succeeding to go back to the policy of softness and weak 
ness which was followed for eight years and always failed 
We must not fall again into that error. 

With no bitterness, no hatred, no vituperation, no intran- 
sigence, no chip on our shoulder, but with strong, dignified 
devotion to the things that are the secret of America’s great- 
ness, we can pull through this crisis and can pull together the 
free people of the world, who have less illusion now than 
they had when I was here before and we can come out of 
this into a better day. 

The thing that caused me to work for General Eisenhower 
more than anything else, was something he said in Paris a 
year and a half ago, when he was asked ‘What is the most 
urgent need of our country as you see it?’ he answered, “A 
sense of direction.’ I didn't quite see that at first, but the 
more I thought about it, the more I came to see, that’s it 
a sense of direction. We are not weak in these United States 
We haven't had anything destroyed. No bombs have dropped 
on our streets. We've got all the strength we cc d ask of 
men and women, of farm and factory. We just won't have 
a sense of direction. We are quarreling among ourselves. We 
haven't got first things first. 

If we will regain, under inspired leadership, the unity that 
comes only from a sense of direction, then we will soon be 
off the detour and on the main line and on our way again. 


Thank you. 


Faith in an Atomic Age 
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By DR. JOSEPH W. BARKER, President and Chairman of the Board, Research Corporation of America; 
formerly Dean, Engineering School, Columbia University, New York City 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, June 6, 1953 


pal Morning Prayer ‘began with the 24th Psalm. “The 
adie 2 
It continues and its 
conclusion is “Who is the King of Glory? Even the Lord of 


°{ pat Morning the day of your Baccalaureate, our Episco- 


earth is the Lord's and all that therein is . 
is the generation of them that seek Him”. 


Hosts, He is the King of Glory’. These words ring out of a 
distant past—the golden age of a God-fearing and God-believ- 
ing pe al -to bring to us for today and for a host of to- 
morrows a messaage to meet the vast problems of an Atomic 
Age. 

Up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the great 
advances in scientific knowledge painstakingly acquired since 
the Renaissance seemed to have built up a unique, regular, and 
beautifully simple system of so-called “laws of nature.’ Most 
of the then measurable physical and chemical phenomena 
seemed to be governed by these ‘laws.’ The simplicity of 
these ‘laws’ led even scientists to believe that observable 
failures of phenomena to follow exactly the predictions of 
these “laws” were the result of errors of measurement rather 
than errors of the “laws.’’ For instance, the chemical periodic 
table of atomic weights based on oxygen as 16 predicted that 
hydrogen should have an atomic weight of 1, yet experiment 
after experiment based on continually refined methods of 
measurement persisted in having hydrogen come out with an 
atomic weight of 1.008—close to unity to be sure. Other 


atoms also came out with weights differing from the integers 
which the theoretical “law” predicted. 

Scientists of the nineteenth century, misled as we now know 
by the apparent regularity and simplicity of these theoretical 
‘laws,’ brushed aside the anomalies, saying in effect that 
when, if, and as more precise measuring devices were con- 
trived, the anomalies would disappear and the theory would be 
upheld. In fact, as these theories continued to predict with 
reasonable accuracy the relationship of cause and effect in the 
ordinary world of science and technology and even in the 
macrocosmic world of astronomy as then explored it seemed 
to many that these tremendous developments of man's scien- 
tific intellect made it possible to explain all phenomena on a 
cause and effect basis. To some it even seemed possible to 
explain all creation without any necessity for admitting a 
Supreme Architect of the Universe. Just as the Jews of old 
turned from the Jehovah of Israel to worship the golden calf, 
so many scientists turned to a pragmatic mechanistic material- 
ism in the worship of “laws of science.” 

History has an odd way of repeating itself even if in new 
settings and even if it requires new points of view to see the 
repetition. Just as the prophets of old rose up to call the Jews 
back to the worship of Jehovah, so the ever inquiring and 
questioning scientists of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury kept pounding away at the “anomalies.”’ No matter how 
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carefully they refined their measurements, no matter what 
experimental path they followed, the anomalies still remained, 
pointing a questioning finger at the accuracy, even at the truth 
of the then accepted theoretical laws 

As these scientists published their findings to the world at 
large, some strange and new phenomena began to be reported 
Opening pathway after pathway into the tremendous unex- 
plored world of science, often a new mystery was found that 
did not follow the theory. For example, we have ‘already 
mentioned the atoms and how their atomic weights wherr.con 


sidered as integers seemed to group into the periodic table. 


These atoms were considered by the theuretical laws to be the 
ultimate building blocks of nature—the smallest units into 
which matter could be subdivided. They were held to be im- 
mutable and indivisible. Also the principles of conservation 
of matter and of energy were fundamental concepts of these 
“laws''—-you could use energy by degrading it from a higher 
to a lower level; you could change energy from mechanical 
to electrical or to chemical energy, but you couldn't destroy it, 
and the laws of thermodynamics held that energy tended 
always to a lower and lower level, the so-called “heat death 
of the universe.’ There was also held to be just so much 
matter in the physical and chemical world; you could combine 
it into larger units; you could break it into smaller units; you 
could cause units to combine with other units; you could 
break up natural combinations of units into singular and 
simpler units until you got down to the atoms themselves 
then you could go no farther avd you had neither created 
nor destroyed matter—the sum total in the world remained 
constant 

Then Becquerel about the 1880's happened to leave a speci- 
men of pitchblende—the natural uranium containing ore—in 


a drawer with some unexposed photographic plates wrapped 
in their light protective cover 
had been “fogged 


When developed, these plates 
Why and how intrigued Becquerel and 
much work was done. To cut a long story short, it was dis 
covered that while the mass of the pitchblende had remained 
sensibly constant, the ore had given off a peculiar form of in 
visible energy radiation which had fogged the photographic 
plates. Stumbling, accompanied by inquisitiveness, had opened 
up a new frontier—natural radio-activity had been discovered, 
but the old laws failed to account for its possibility—from 
whence did the energy in this invisible radiation come? 

About this same time Roentgen discovered X-rays, the 
peculiar radiation which occurred when a target inside an 
evacuated Crookes’ tube was activated by the electric discharge 
These and an ever increasing number of experimental results 
which failed to comply with the accepted “laws of nature 
but which could be repeated over and over again always with 
the same results caused scientists to begin to doubt the validity 
of the “laws,” at least when it came to phenomena falling in 
the microcosmic area. 

And when I began my university studies in Physics under 
the great Millikan at the University of Chicago in the very 
early years of this century, the scientific world had been shaken 
to its very foundations by the series of discoveries that the 
atom was not the ultimate smallest building block of nature 
particles much smaller than the atom—the electrons—had been 
identified. They had been weighed, and their electric charge 
had been measured. My own professor, Dr. Millikan, had 
just completed his epochal measurements of the electric charge 
on the electron in the very laboratory where I was studying. 
Putting all these discoveries together, science had proof that 
the old laws were but a to the truth. New 
theuries would have to be developed which would take these 
newer as well as the older established phenomena into account. 

In Europe a then relatively unknown mathematical physicist, 
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Albert Einstein, proposed a startling new theory—the Re- 
stricted Theory of Relativity. This great generalization, if 
true, would alter radicalliy the previously accepted concepts of 
time, space, mass, and energy. If true, it would explain and 
permit calculation of practically all the then demonstrated 
physical phenomena, both macrocosmic and microcosmic. 
Scientists began trying to establish some crucially testing 
experiment, the results of which would either prove or dis- 
prove Einstein's theory. If this theory were correct, studies 
predicted that a beam of light would be bent if that beam 
passed close to a great mass of matter. To be sure the amount 


of the bending would be infinitesimal unless the mass was 


very, very huge and unless the path of the beam of light was 
very, very long after the predicted bending occurred. Soon 
someone said—why not measure the apparent position of the 
stars with respect to each other in that portion of the heavens 
where a total solar eclipse will occur. Then during the short 
period of totality when the sun would be blotted out by the 
moon, again take a picture of the same stars. If the restricted 
theory of relativity is true, the apparent position of a star 
whose beam of light, on its path to the observer, passes closest 
to the sun during totality would be displaced with respect to 
those stars whose beams do not pass close to the sun. Accurate 
comparison of the two sets of photographic plates would then 
permit actual measurement of the amount of bending if it 
occurs. Careful computations showed that the amount of bend- 
ing would be just barely measurable on the photographic 
plates even with the tremendous mass of the sun and the 
93,000,000 miles of path after the bending took place. Here 
was a truly crucial experiment but the next total eclipse of the 
sun visible in any accessible portion of the globe would not 
occur until 1919. 

Scientists made great preparations in the fourteen-year in- 
terval, but with bated breath, for clouds might obscure the 
skies at the moment of totality and the chance would be lost 
until the next total eclipse. The experiment was successful. 
When the star positions before and at totality were measured, 
the apparent position of the star nearest to the sun was shifted 
and by the almost exactly the amount predicted by the theory. 
Overboard went the old laws and the new theory was accepted 
at least for the time being. I say for the time being because 
even Einstein's later generalization of relativity failed to har- 
monize completely with the electro-magnetic and the gravita- 
tional fields. You will have read within the past two months in 
the newspapers that Dr. Einstein has come forward with still 
newer equations which he hopes will biing both electro- 
‘magnetic and gravitational fields into one single set of ‘‘laws.”’ 
These remain still to be tested for validity. 

In the interim we have been led to the opinion that there 
are at least six physical units smaller than the atom—the 
proton, the electron, the neutron, the positron and several 
types of mesons of which at least two have been identified. 
Instead of believing that the atom is indivisible and invariant, 
we now have ample proof that atoms can be split into different 
atoms with a tremendous release of energy at fission: also 
that new and heavier atoms can be built up from lighter ones 
and that certain of these fusion phenomena release energy. 

One of Einstein's fundamental equations in his first Re- 
stricted Theory of Relativity was that energy was equal to 
mass times a constant—the speed of light squared. This 
equation helped to explain the natural radio-activity of uran- 
ium, for example, but it also indicated the possibility that 
artificial radio-activity might be produced by man. When the 
solar eclipse experiment gave convincing proof that Einstein's 
equations were a closer approximation to the truth than the 
older “‘laws,’’ scientists everywhere began to experiment on 
methods of producing artificial radio-activity. They also began 
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to speculate that if some method of splitting the atom nucleus 
could be found, the resulting energy would be tremendous. 
As the years passed, experimental results piled up and as all 
of us know, culminated in the first atomic explosion at Alamo- 
gordo followed closely by the atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The atomic age was born! Matter, we now know, 
is convertible into energy, mass itself is no longer uniquely 
measurable, measurements themselves are uncertain, and there 
seems to be a limit to the refinements of measurement beyond 
which it appears mere man cannot go. Immutability in nature 
has given way to mutability. 

If we turn our scientific attention from the microcosmic 
world of the atoms, electrons, protons, and so forth, to the 
macrocosmic world of astronomy, we have found evidence 
that the vast system of galaxies tend to move away from one 
another with such velocity that, in the space of some thirteen 
hundred million years, the distance between such spiral 
nebulae is doubled. With many proper reservations this in- 
dicates the possibility that some one to ten billion years ago 
the matter of the spiral nebulae was compressed into a rela- 
tively constricted space, at which time the cosmic processes 
had their beginning. Again, if we study the oscillations of 
double stars and of starry masses, we find their stability to be 
limited to a period of some five to ten billion years. 

If we turn our scientific attention to the naturally radio- 
active substances in the crust of the earth, computing very 
approximately their age from extrapolations of their “decay 
rate’, we find that the average age of the oldest minerals is 
about five billion years. 

If we attempt, using present theories and statistical mechan- 
ics, to compute the probability that these events could have 
occurred by sheer chance then the time period necessary turns 
out to be not some one to ten billion years but a period one 
to ten billion billion years. 

At the turn of the century it seemed possible under the 
simpler theories to say and even to calculate the probability 
that creation could have taken place sequentially and without 
the necessity of any intervention of Sdpreme Will or Guid- 
ance. Today the accepted scientific theories lead to the belief 
that all matter and all energy sources in the universe must 
have been created at a time approximately one to ten billion 
years ago. Pope Pius XII stated this extremely well in his 
November 1951 allocution ‘“Theology and Modern Science’’ 

“In fact, it would seem that present day science, with one 

sweeping step back across millions of centuries, has suc- 

ceeded in bearing witness to that primordial ‘Let there be 
light’ uttered at the moment when, along with matter, there 
burst forth from nothing a sea of light and radiation, while 
the particles of chemical elements split and formed into 
millions of galaxies.” 
Even the most pragmatic materialist in the face of present day 
scientific knowledge is lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
“The heavens declare the Glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” 

As Rabbi Silver said in a recent address, ““What kind of 
Faith will serve us best’’ before the Case Institute of Teth- 
nology Jubilee convocation: 

‘Man can never understand the ultimate purpose and plan 

of creation or discover the intrinsic character of a universe 

he did not invent, but of which he is a part and a blend, 
seemingly of all its lowest and highest elements, and in 
which he is forever hoisting experimentally intellectual and 
spiritual antennae of divination in the hope of attracting 
and channeling some new truth and some wider vision.” 

And as Professor Einstein writes: “What is the meaning of 
life or of organic life altogether? To answer this question at 
all implies a religion.” 
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In such a short presentation as this must be, I have barely 
touched upon the many “pro and con’ discussions which took 
place before these newer concepts of time, space, matter, and 
energy were adapted into the older concepts to lead to general 
scientific acceptance of relativity and mutability. These dis- 
cussions filled the pages of our scientific journals and well 
nigh usurped the stage at our scientific meetings. The point . 
I want to make is that they were all in public. They were 
completely reported for all who wanted to hear and read. 

“Pro” enthusiasts were harshly criticized by their 0m 
whenever the conclusions or findings were not completely 
justified by the evidence presented and by all past experience. 
“Con” enthusiasts were also criticized whenever they tended 
to stand rigidly on tradition alone. That these discussions were 
at times very heated goes almost without saying. 

This leads me to a very important related subject which to 
day is of greatest concern to us in the academic world 
Academic Freedom. 

We read frequently that some teacher or professor claims 
it to be a violation of Academic Freedom when he or she is 
called upon to state publicly what they believe. We hear of 
these people seeking refuge in the Fifth Amendment to our 
Constitution to prevent any public statement of their beliefs 

What is this Academic Freedom? The very examples I have 
cited from science in the past seventy-five years give an 
illuminating answer. The scientists who thought the anomalies 
were deserving of investigation, who struck out on uncharted 
courses of investigation into the unknown regions of science, 
who offered their new theories and the evidence upon which 
they based them to the whole scientific world for confirmation 
or disproof, and those other scientists who sought for new 
confirmations of the existing theories, who critically examined 
each new piece of information and new theory to see if it 
could not be explained just as well by existing theory as the 
newer proposals, these exemplify true Academic Freedom. 
Note well that running through all these elements of Academic 
Freedom are two crystal clear concepts—a series of individual 
freedoms and a series of personal requirements—each freedom 
accompained by a corresponding requirement. 

The teaching scholar, as contrasted with the purely research 
scholar, has an additional obligation to the general public to 
state clearly all his beliefs and teaching methods. Whether 
in a public or private educational system the teacher occupies 
a position of (pee trust and responsibility. To him society 
commits the educational phase of preparing our youth for life 
and work in our democratic state. The parents, and this in- 
cludes the public at large, have the full right to know precisely 
what concepts these teachers are presenting to their youth and 
how these concepts are being taught. In particular, our 
democratic society has the right to know whether or not our 
youth are being subverted from the basic ideals which underlie 
and support our form of government, and whether or not 
truly unprejudiced comparisons of various political ideologies 
are being presented by the teacher. 

It is a debasement of true Academic Freedom to use it to 
cloak and hide secret, furtive teaching of a set of principles or 
ideas which have not been tested by critical examination of 
other scholars. 

Actually, as has been so well illustrated by others, the Com- 
munist has no freedom, academic or otherwise—he is rigidly 
bound by a set of theories and ideas which have been imposed 
upon him by the leaders of a dynastic state. 

We are forced to the conclusion that such ideas as are pre- 
sented by stealth can only be presented in such a manner be- 
cause they cannot be presented to the critical examination of 
others without being esnel. 





But it could be said that so far I have used only scientists 
in my examples. Did the leaders of the Renaissance hide their 
theories and their beliefs? No! They proclaimed them openly 
and challenged the world to disprove them. Out of the 
Renaissance came the great ascent of man from the Dark Ages. 

Did Luther and the other leaders of the “Reformation” hide 
in the equivalent of a Fifth Amendment cellar? “No’ Luther 
nailed his ‘Protests to the very door of the Cathedral, where 
all might read 

Did the leaders of the American and French Revolutions 
hide their beliefs? The Declaration of Independence preamble 
reads 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness 


The signers proudly stood up to be counted, firm in their 
belief in a Divine Creator, ad equally firm in their belief that 
their ideas of government—so well described by Lincoln later 
as “government of the people, by the people and for the 
people” could survive world scrutiny. 

And if further illustration of the difference between open 
and hidden solutions to political questions is needed, let us 
contrast the tremendous expanse of the Communist world 
today with the area of the thirteen American Colonies. Then 
let us consider the way the American Colonies allowed anyone 
to come here to see and to live if they approved of what they 
saw. What they have seen from that time on has been so good 
that we see a tide of ay oe rushing to participate in it like 
parched travellers in the desert rush toward a cooling stream. 
Russia on the other hand, not only will not allow the world 
in to see how her ideas of government actually work, but has 
erected barriers of barbed wire, with armed sentries and mined 
fields to prevent people who have experienced her ways from 
going elsewhere. 

Can there be any connection with such theories and Aca 
demic Freedom? 

No, for whether we turn to true Academic Freedom in 
science, in the arts, in religion, in political science, in the 
humanities, everywhere we find on the part of the true scholar 
the same willingness and pride, freedom and corresponding 
requirement, to state publicly one’s beliefs and to stand or fall 
on the truth of them 

Rabbi Silver epitomized this in his Case Institute address 
when he said: 
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“But man's hard won victories against usurping authority 

are never permanently secure.” 

This is the “Good Fight,” this fight for a better world for 
all men, the open fight for true Freedom in which we can all 
join. It is the fight for man’s right to use the continuing 
developments of science for his own betterment, not for his 
destruction. It is the fight for the importance of man against 
the usurpations of a dynastic state. It is the fight for Faith 
in an Atomic Age. It is the fight for the motto of your own 
College, “Fides Christi Scientia,’ which I translate as ‘Chris- 
tian Faith is Knowledge” but from the very position these 
words occupy on your seal could just as properly be translated 
“Christian Faith supported by Knowledge.” 

In this mutable relativistic world we have discovered and 
are still exploring, man is inevitably led back to “Faith in 
God.” This Faith—once only intuitively accepted—has now 
been richly supported by science. This Faith alone can en- 
hance that conviction of “purpose in creation” without which 
man tends to degenerate into a nihilistic animal. 

As we gain this greater and greater knowledge of how to 
release and utilize some of the tremendous forces available 
in nature it becomes more and more important that we turn 
to God for guidance as to the uses to which we put these 
forces. Energy uses can be constructive or destructive. The 
automobile principle can be used to build an ambulance or a 
tank, the fission of the atom can be used as an atomic bomb 
or as a new source of radio-activity for the treatment or cure 
of disease or of power for the release of man from drudgery. 
It therefore becomes more and more important that man should 
turn to his religious beliefs as the guide rule for his use of 
knowledge, that man should seek through his religion to find 
God's Will and to dedicate his thoughts and his actions to 
God's purposes. Our Blessed Lord came down from heaven, 
took on man’s flesh and nature, and lived here on earth to set 
for all of us an example. It is against that example we shall 
be judged at the last day. ‘‘Not everyone that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but he 
that doeth the Will of My Father which is in Heaven.” 

As the children of Israel forswore the worship of the golden 
calf and returned to the faith in Jehovah, so have we forsworn 
the crass mechanistic materialism and returned to that “Faith 
in God" of which the Psalmist of old sang “The heavens 
declare the Glory of God and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.’ ‘The earth is the Lord's and all that therein is.” 
“This is the generation of them that seek him.” ‘Who is the 
King of Glory? Even the Lord of Hosts, He is the King of 
Glory.” 


We Cannot Legislate Intelligence, Morality 
or Loyalty 


THESE MUST BE INSPIRED NOT COMPELLED 
By A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD, President, Yale University 
Delivered at Commencement, Y ale University, New Haven, Connecticut, June 7, 1953 


Then saith he unto them, Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar's; and unto God the things 
that are God's.”’ 


S THIS the Silent Generation? Is this the generation 
I whose critics contend it has done with adventure and 
longs for security and suburban idylls; whose friends 
assert it seeks in self-containment the inner strength to dis- 
charge the gratuitous task of receiver in bankruptcy for the 


Noisy Generation that begot it; the generation which both 
friend and critic agree accepts government but does not 
acknowledge authority? If it is, of what avail this baccalau- 
reate address? You are the members of the graduating class. 
Custom decrees that authority speak to you on this occasion. 
Fate obliges me to — authority. Yet authority is not 


acknowledged in the first ~~ and in the second place, as 
here represented, it is guilty by association with the Noisy 
Generation. What then shall authority say? 
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It will assert nothing. After the fashion of the day it will 
interrogate. First as to reputations and credentials. Are you 
so silent? Was it not your firecrackers that protested the de- 
mise of Derby Day, your tumult and your shouting that sup- 
ported free enterprise in the ice cream industry? And was my 
generation merely noisy? Are you sure it was not the blare 
of our trumpets that first stampeded authority so that you 
silent wap could mop it up, even as Scipio's trumpets 
stampeded the elephants of Hannibal and gave Rome \ ictory 
over the Carthaginians? Could it be that our fortissimo and 
your pianissimo are both parts of the same score? 

If you will allow the possibility, I shall ask us both this 
question. Have we really taken the measure of authority? Or 
have we merely won a series of minor skirmishes while main 
forces of authority have consolidated and drawn themselves 
up in more formidable array than ever? We have been lions 
of courage and eagles of independence in such matters as the 
drinking of cocktails and the wearing of neckties. Between 
us, it would seem, we have transformed the home from a 
patriarchy into a matriarchy, and you are now putting the 
matriarchy to the supreme test. We flushed the deans. You 
have treed them. But while we have been winning these 
triumphs over authority in home and college, authority has 
been growing in another form—a form so strange to our 
generation that we scarcely credited its existence but one that 
has become so familiar to your generation that you take it 
for granted—the form of the state. We have not even come 
to terms with this authority. 

The growth of the state throughout the world has been 
a commonplace of our times. First in Russia, then in Italy 
and Germany, then receding from Western Europe but spread- 
ing into China, the tide of totalitarian dictatorship seems to 
have been continuously at the flood. For nearly fifteen years. 

—roughly three quarters of your lives—our country has been 
in a condition of full or partial mobilization, for seven years 
actually at war, to keep this flood from our shores. Mean- 
while the free nations have themselves experienced remark- 
able accretions in the power of the state. Not only those na- 
tions whose history and traditions were less democratic, but 
also Great Britain, and the United States, the two nations 
whose intimately related political and social institutions form 
the very vertebrae of ok ee democracy, have all seen public 
enterprises move into many areas heretofore occupied by pri- 
vate. To perceive the change in our own case one has Dut 
to compare the Federal payroll of 1953 with that of 1933, or, 
for that matter, both major party platforms of 1952 with 
those of 1932. 

A world of difference separates the two kinds of state ex- 
pansion. While I do not intend to dwell on this difference 
this morning, neither do I wish to minimize it. I do not sce 
how anyone who understands the Constitution of the United 
States and the history that brought it forth and subsequently 
refined it can fail to look upon any form of totalitarian dic 
tatorship as utterly abhorrent. Nor can I see how anyone 
with so much as an armchair knowledge of history can fail 
to comprehend the extent of the difference between the system 
of government prevailing among Soviet Russia and her satel- 
lites and the systems prevailing among the free nations partic- 
ularly in the United States. By the same token I am con- 
cerned with the way in which the authority of the state has 
expanded at home and I hope that when this question is 
presented to you as citizens you will once and for all live 
down your reputation as a silent generation. 

Democracy is the most versatile and resourceful of govern- 
ments. It has proved itself capable of rising to any occasion 
assuming any shape from a laissez-faire economy in time of 
peace and plenty to a highly efficient military machine in 
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wartime. But there is one principle it can never compromise 
nor long suspend. This is the principle of the separation of 
powers. The roots of this principle lie deep in the history of 
democracy. Madison, in The Federalist, called it the ‘essen 
tial precaution in favor of liberty” and ‘the sacred maxim of 
free government.” “The accumulation of all powers, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary, in the same hands, whether of 
one, a few, or many, and whether hereditary, self-appointed, 
or elective, may justly be pronounced the very definition of 
tyranny.” “It is by balancing each of these powers against 
the other two,” wrote John Adams, ‘that the efforts in human 
nature towards tyranny can alone be checked and restrained, 
and any degree of freedom preserved in the Constitution.” 
Jefferson attached equal weight to the principle. Thus spoke 
a generation that feared above all the tyranny of the legisla- 
ture, that expected the tyranny of the executive to come in its 
day, that set itself against tyranny of all kinds and can now 
claim a hundred and fifty years of our hindsight to the 
credit of its foresight. Is this not good reason for asking 
ourselves whether, in extending the powers and function of 
government in the United States, we have faithfully observed 
~and are now observing—this principle ? 

But there is a still larger sense in which the growth of 
the state in a democracy should be a matter of concern to its 
citizens. There is a yet greater separation of powers that must 
be observed. What, after all, is the object of political society? 
Its end and purpose says Aristotle, “is the good life, and 
the institutions of social life are means to that end.” He 
defines that good life as “a life of true felicity and good 
ness’; and he goes on to say, “It is therefore for the sake 
of good actions, and not for the sake of social life, that 
political associations must be considered to exist.” 

This was certainly true of the political association formed 
in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787. Its founders recog: 
nized clearly that government was but one, nor at that the 
noblest, of several means to their end. (“But what is gov- 
ernment itself,’ says the Federalist, “but the greatest of all 
reflections on human nature? If men were angels no govern- 
ment would be necessary.) They understood both the neces- 
sity and the limitations of law. On the near, the safe, side 
of the fences they erected against tyranny they expected more 
than mere security for the individual, much more than mete 
freedom. They expected him to develop his innate qualities 
of morality and intelligence and to convert these into actions 
To these ends they looked upon religion and education as 
means distinct and separate haan government yet essential 


to it in the total process of achieving the good life. 
The theory finds clear and felicitous expression in the 


Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, whose chief architect 
and draftsman was John Adams. While guaranteeing the 
right of citizens to worship according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, the Constitution pointedly recognizes that 
“the happiness of a people and the good order and preserva- 
tion of civil government essentially depend upon piety, re 
ligion, and morality’’ and that “these cannot be generally dif- 
fused through a community but by the institution of the 
public worship of God.” It provides for education as follows: 
“Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused gen 
erally among the body of the people, being necessary for 
the preservation of their rights and liberties . it shall 
be the duty of legislators and magistrates, in all future per 
iods of this commonwealth, to cherish the interests of litera- 
ture and the sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially 
the university at Cambridge, public schools and grammar 
schools in the towns; to encourage private societies and 
public institution. ; to countenance and inculcate the 
principles of humanity and general benevolence, public and 
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private charity, industry and frugality, honesty 
cerity, good humor, and all social affections and generous 
sentiments among the people.’ 

Here clearly was another separation of powers in which raw 
material that could be protected and perhaps kept alive but 
could not be refined by government was to be refined by 
means appropriate to the task. Here, sketched out in John 
Adams homely phrases, were the realm of the spirit and the 
realm of the mind, over which government could exercise 
sovereignty in only two ways, either as tyrant or as bungler. 
In either of these ways the cost to society would be the good 
life and, inevitably free government. And if the good life 
and free government should be lost at home, of what avail 
our efforts against their enemies abroad ? 

This two fold separation of powers that was held so vital 
to our country by its founders has lost none of its vitality in 
a hundred and fifty years. It remains the “sacred maxim of 
free government,’ the sine qua non of the good life. But if 
the principle itself is clear, its application is subtle. It is 
easily overlooked, or cried down, in our hurry to get things 
done, especially in our anxious preoccupation with the tyranny 
that bestrides our world and threatens our freedom. It has 
to be carefully disentangled from business at hand, however 
urgent, and held as a measure against laws and policies, how 
ever meet 

This does not make it easy to invoke our principle. Amid 
the passions of the hour he who does so may be fiercely chal- 
lenged. If he is, what authority can he cite, what intellec 
tual and moral company shall he say he keeps? He can cite 
the Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, The Federalist Papers, and the 
correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. He 
can cite the Politics of Aristotle and Two Treatises of Gov- 
ernment by John Locke. He can cite the gospels according 
to Matthew, Mark and Luke. And he can say that he has 
been keeping company with the authors of these works 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE GRADUATING CLASS: 

There are certain things that we can accomplish by law 
and there are certain things that we can not accomplish by 
law or by any process of government. We cannot legislate 
intelligence. We cannot legislate morality. No, and we can- 
not legislate loyalty, for loyalty is a kind of morality. We 
cannot produce these things by decrees or commissions or 
public inquisitions. The proverbs teach us that 

“When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge 

is pleasant unto thy soul, 

Discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep 

thee: 

To deliver thee from the way of the evil man 

Wisdom of this kind is born in man. It is awakened in 
him by the fear of God. It is cultivated in him and through 
him put to the uses of society by true religion and liberal 
education. What was John Adams’ charge to the government 
of Massachusetts? It was not that the government should 
take it upon itself to organize and manage this process but 
that the government should respect and give all possible 
support and encouragement to the schools and colleges and 
churches whose proper function that was. 

There are certain things in man that have to be won, not 
forced; inspired, not compelled. Among these are many, I 
should say most, of the things that constitute the good life 
You may have to wait a while, in the army or navy, in pro- 
fessional school or in some great industry or government 
office before you can fit these things together in poems or 
policies. But are they not worth living for—and living with 

in the meantime? All are essential to democracy. All are 
proof against its enemies. Wherefore, as we take just and 
full measure of all authority, let neither time nor the times 
press us so hard to render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar's that we neglect to render unto God the things that 
are God's. 


The Challenge of Peace 


THE IGNORANCE OF MAN ABOUT HIMSELF 
By ROBERT S. HARTMAN, Department of Philosophy, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Delivered at Commencement of Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Va., June 8, 1953 


[i SPEAKING to you of peace I speak of course as a 


philosopher. Twenty-three hundred years ago a meeting 
of great consequence for the cause of peace took place in 
the house of a certain Caphalus in a suburb of Athens. Its 
subject was Peace and the Philosopher. One of the party, 
Socrates, told a parable, the famous parable of the Pilot which 
you can now read in Plato's Republic, to illustrate the relation 
of the philosopher to the state 
There was once a ship, he said, the ship of state, rocking 
in the gale, thrown here and there in the dangerous straits, 
every minute in danger of crashing. The captain is a little 
deaf and has a similar infirmity in sight, and his knowledge 
of navigation is not much better. For there is no reliable 
method of selecting the captain. Instead of people doing what 
each is best fitted to do, the baker baking, the candlestick 
maker making candles, the haberdasher selling shirts, every- 
body thinks he can do anything, with the result that the baker 
makes candles, the candlestick maker sells shirts, and the 
haberdasher becomes president. Every Tom, Dick and Harry 
thinks he can steer the ship and the sailors are quarreling with 
one another about the steering, everyone being of the opinion 
that he has a right to steer though he has never learned the 


art of navigation nor can he tell who taught him or when he 
learned. So they throng around the steering wheel, fighting 
each other, throwing each other overboard, killing each other 
with bottle-necks, strangling each other with red tape, and 
knocking each other groggy with all kinds of motions. In the 
meantime the ship ts rolling crazily, always in danger of 
crashing on the rocks or against other ships. 

But there is ome man on board who takes no part in the 
universal chaos but sits in one corner, his legs drawn to his 
face, doing nothing but looking into the air. Everybody 
regards him as the ship's moron. Actually he is the only one 
who would be able to steer the ship for he is charting its 
course in the stars. This, of course, is the philosopher. So the 
meeting comes to this result concerning the question of Peace: 
There will be no peace on earth until the philosophers are 
statesmen, or the statesmen and rulers of this world have the 
spirit and power of philosophy. Until that time the cities will 
never rest from their evils, nor will the human race. 

This was twenty-three hundred years ago. Since then the 
cities have never rested from their evils nor has the human 
race. So it is time, perhaps, to let the philosopher have a try 
at Peace. 
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Already peace is recognized as a psychological problem, in 
the preamble of the constitution of the United Nations Educa- 
tional and Scientific Organization, which says that wars begin 
in the minds of men and it is there that the defenses of Peace 
must be constructed. This, we might say, is half way on the 
road to philosophy, considering, the definition of a philoso- 
pher: the one the psychiatrists go to. 

There was a time when Peace was a religious command 
from on high, chanted by angels “‘Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” Today peace is a 
matter of life and death. To put it crudely, it is a matter of 
whether you and I shall live out a normal life or be blown 
sky-high “before our time.” Peace today is a pragmatic neces- 
sity. We have to bring it down to earth as a practical task. 

In doing so, however, we shall, by necessity, lift up the 
whole level of earthly existence. The Son of Man who was 
born under the chant of angels on Peace said that he had 
come so that we may live and live abundantly. The time has 
come to fufill these words. We shall either die or live abun- 
dantly. There is no middle course. And it must be our 
generation that shall not pass before these things are done. 
What follows is to be a method of peace as a practical task 
for us to fulfill. 

What we need is very simple. We need a new Spirit. We 
need a new Science. We need a new Method. 

We need a new spirit. Some of us don't know it yet, but 
this is a great time to be alive. It is the greatest time human- 
ity has ever experienced. First of all we must get the con- 
tagion of the greatness of our time. Cynicism and confusion 
are as out of place today as they were in the great time of the 
Renaissance. They are signs of weakness. This is no time 
to be weak. As in the Renaissance, mankind is embarking 
today on a new and fantastic adventure—its third great ven- 
ture: the moral unification of the world. 

It took the whole of history so far to unify the world in 
body and mind—now we must unify it in spirit. To be exact, 
counting history from the beginnings of Egypt about 4000 
years before Christ, it took fifty-five hundred years to unify 
the world in body, and five hundred years to unify her in 
mind. If the ratio keeps on in the same proportion it will take 
forty-five years to unify the world in spirit and bring about 
peace—just about one generation, yours and mine. By 1990 
we should have peace and many of us will see the day. 

Two consecutive ventures integrated the world’s body and 
mind. Before Columbus the body of the world did not exist 
for mankind. There were at least three worlds, mutually 
unknown to one another, and even undreamed of: The Euro- 
pean, the Asiatic, the American, Each of these worlds had its 
empires and beliefs, and there was less conscious intercom- 
munication between all three than there is today between the 
planct Mars and this earth. Mars is an object of continuous ob- 
servation and interpretation; America was not even imagined. 
Columbus, venturing into the dark unknown of the ocean, 
fearing to be blown off the terrestrial disk with every new 
blast of wind, a proved the roundness and whole- 
ness of the earth. Though he did not reach the Indies he 
opened the gates through which later Magellan, Drake and 
other circumnavigators could safely travel. 


When the earth was known man turned toward his second 
great task. This time he did not venture into new realms of 
the earth but new regions of the universe. He plied the dark 
ocean of space, not with ships that carried his body with 
teleschopes and spectrocopes that carried his sight. He ad- 
vanced into the unknown land of electronics, of chemistry, of 
molecular and nuclear physics. His scientific discoveries con- 
tracted and integrated the physical body of the earth. Today 
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the world is one. It is as big as ever, but small in comparison 
with man. Man's body and mind have outgrown the earth. 
He is virtually omnipresent; his voice can be heard—and soon 
his picture seen—at one and the same moment all over the 
globe. His mind can communicate with every other mind on 
earth in a flash. His body can move around the globe in less 
time than it used to take to traverse a large city. Man's body 
and mind span the earth. 

But man is more than body and mind. The two great 
ventures of the past were not enough. Now a third great 
venture has to be undertaken. Now the soul of man has to 
span the world. 

Man integrated the body of the world, in the geographical 
revolution of Columbus. He integrated the mind of the 
world, in the scientific revolution from Copernicus to Einstein. 
He must now integrate the con-science of the world. This is 
the moral Revolution of our time. Instead of delving into 
and ordering the chaos of material nature man must now delve 
into and order the chaos of his own nature. Thus we need, 
secondly, a new science. 

We have to bring ourselves up to date. We are living in 
two ages. With our emotions we are still in the Stone Age, 
hating and loving, envying and desiring as primitively as the 
cave man; with our intellect we are projecting planetary travel. 
Our political institutions are rooted in the eighteenth century 
and some of our so called modern societies use devices of 
classical tyranny if not tribal cannibalism—yet, we build the 


atomic plants of the next century. We have learned to con- 
trol nature before we have learned to control ourselves. In 
doing so we have lost control even of our own inventions and 
have thus magnified our chaotic emotions to global if not 
cosmic dimensions. We have made our world a monstrosity, 
mixing the noiseless efficiency of techniques with the groan- 
ing of tortured men and women. We suffer from moral 


schizophrenia. Man, in the words of a philosopher, is a rope 
stretched between the beast and superman. One more tug, 
and the rope will snap; the supermen will revert to beasts. 
To one society this has already happened. What happened to 
the Germans can happen to any nation. It is likely to happen 
if technological societies do not muster their moral energies. 
As it is, our moral and social life lacks intelligent organization. 

In the coming fiscal year our federal government will spend 
twenty thousand million dollars for the armed forces Included 
in this sum are one thousand million dollars for so called 
“basic research’’—scientists who will be busy to find better 
ways of destruction, financed by an annual budget which ex- 
ceeds all the assets of all American foundations. These scien- 
tists, busy for the armed forces, will not do research into the 
minds of men where, according to the preamble of UNESCO, 
the defense of Peace must be constructed, but into the prop- 
erties of matter. Yet, the same armed forces had to reject four 
and a half million men for mental and physical disorders, 
one and third million for mental disorders alone. These men 
were indicative of a minimum of 1414 million Americans 
suffering from mental disorders on any given day. Every year 
125,000 new mental cases are admitted to public hospitals 
alone. Almost 70% of all public hospital beds are occupied 
by mental and nervous patients. For research into this prob- 
lem Congress, in the National Mental Health Act, appro- 
priated the expenditure of seven and a half million dollars 
one fortieth of one percent of the present war budget and 
three fourths of one precent of the appropriation for war 
research. 

The ratio should be reversed. 

The ramparts of peace are healthy minds in healthy bodies 
Rejection for war service is one measurement of personal 
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fitness. Rejection for peace is another. This measurement is 
applied by society which admits or rejects individuals accord 
ing to their mental and physical fitness. Rejection by society 
is not yet regarded as a sign of illness. It is regarded as “bad 
luck”’ or and failure to “make the grade’ or to live 
a happy life is not regarded as a sign uf abnormality. “It can 
happen to you and me,” we say, it is “normal”. Normalcy is 
regarded as the average state of affairs, and that state, we are 
resigned, is rather bad 


failure 


However, normality as the average state of affairs within a 
certain group is relative normality only; it is relevant only to 
that particular group. In a group of morons the moronic is 
the “normal. In addition to relative or average normality 
there is absolute normality. Absolute normality is the state of 
Peace 


The requirements of peace are infinitely higher than those of 
war; rejection for peace is more wide-spread than rejection 
for war. For this reason it appears more “normal But 
“average individuals are not sufficient to keep the peace 
If peace is the normal, then normalcy is more than the average 
Measured by the standard of efficiency in keeping peace, 
humanity is today, and always has been, subnormal or abnor- 
mal. It has always been able to conduct war thoroughly; it has 
never been able to conduct peace. The 4-F's of war felt a sting 
of conscience, we are all 4-F’s of peace, but it doesn't 
bother us 

War is a show of machines, peace one of men. We are good 
at war for we know machines and can handle them. We fall 
short in peace for we don't yet know men nor how to handle 
them. Our society rejects men at an appalling rate; it turns 
out misfits, neurotics and criminals by the millions—rejectees 
Such men become aggressors in war. War is the 
The abnormality of 
war is their natural clement. When World War I broke out 
the social misfit Hitler felt “as though saved from the annoy- 
ing emotions of my youth. Overwhelmed by stormy enthusiasm 
I sank to my knees and thanked God from the bottom of my 
full heart.’ For World War II he was able to thank himself. 
In Hitler we found the epitome of all misfits of peace. Such 
misfits are able to wage war but, as Air Marshall Tedder has 
expressed it, “they know war from A to about Y."" They lack 
the final insight into the course of events. The are able to 
convert peace into war, normality into abnormality, but are 
unable to reverse the process, to convert war into peace. The 
paradox of war lies in its being abnormal only as long as it is 
not actually begun—-for once all nations are embroiled in war 
everything becomes abnormal and hence the abnormal be- 
comes the normal. This is the reason an aggressor nation 
always scores its success at the beginning of a war when there 
are stil! traces of normalcy left and the normal minds have 
not yet “caught on’. But once, in total war the abnormal has 
become the normal, the minds of normal men—the attacked 
rather than the attackers—work more efficiently. They apply, 
so to speak, the logic of peace to war and thus are at an 
advantage, for the final end of war is peace. Therefore aggres- 
sors always have failed in the long run, and in the last war 
the “boys who wanted nothing but to go home” did go home, 
on their own terms. Aggressors fail by the very dialectic of 
their abnormal minds. Their final end is war, and in war 
they remain, unable to survive into the era of peace. To attack 
in an era of global war implies defeat. To the degree that the 
minds of men are unfit for peace they are also unfit for war. 
Research into the minds of men is therefore as urgent a task 
for the nations as research into the properties of matter. 

Research into the minds of men would enable us to con- 
struct the defenses of peace. It would show us the subtle 


of peace 
escape of social misfits from normalcy 
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deviations from normalcy which spells both insanity and its 
colossal counterpart, war. We may call these deviations moral 
illness. 

Moral illness is beyond the point at which normalcy ends, 
just within the realm of abnormality; in the tensions of every- 
day life, our quarrels and disagreements, maladjustments and 
frustrations, prejudices and delusions. It is with moral illness 
that wars begin. In the words of a recent writer, “we have 
the roots of war in the home, the church, the school, in every 
family disagreement, in every church row, in every frustration, 
every maladjustment, every dislike, every jealousy, even in bad 
humor and bad luck.” A’! these symptoms of strife and ten- 
sion, in all people, cen grow together like the boils of a 
plague, to form one ghastly eruption. The ethical teachers of 
mankind have always seen war in this comprehensive light, 
as the sum total of all situations of strife. 

On the other side of the line is the realm of normalcy, the 
world of appreciation and cooperation, enjoyment and satis- 
faction, openmindedness and imagination, in a word, the 
world of peace. Its roots, too, are found in all situations of 
life, in home and church and school and business. Peace is the 
sum total of all situations of cooperation. Cooperation, for 
sane people, is the normal. 

In order to find the point at which cooperation breaks up in 
tension, normalcy passes into abnormality, we must discover 
the minimum pe of both normalcy and abnormality. 
To this end we cannot study abnormal phenomena, for here 
normalcy has already crossed the border line. We must study 
normal phenomena and follow their transition. Only thus 
can we find out at which points social and moral health passes 
into social and moral illness, and peace assumes the symptoms 
of war. 

When plants are retarted in growth we know how to cure 
them; agricultural research stations dot the land, federal funds 
are appropriated by the millions for research relating to soil 
and erosion, the growth of trees and orchards. But there is no 
ethical research station, doing investigation into the soil of 
morality, the growth of man and his body and mind. 

Without such research all other research is futile. Even the 
research into war would be in vain, for it is research into the 
conduct of a disease rather than its cure and prevention. 
“Basic research’ today ought to be research into the minds of 
men. The question of such research ought to be not: how does 
nature work? but: how good is man? What we need is a 
science of Ethics. 

Just as the natural sciences have developed from the vague- 
ness of commonplace conjecture to precise disciplines, so ethics 
must develop from commonplace conjecture to scientific pre- 
cision. Its obvious categories, like good and evil, right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, self, value, freedom, choice, person, 
must be analyzed—and will probably lose in the process the 
fundamental importance present day ethics ascribes to them— 
just as the obvious categories of nature, sound, color, shape, 
and the like, have lost their fundamental importance in the 
natural sciences. In these sciences patterns and configurations 
of waves and vibrations, electrons and protons have, as 
primary qualities, replaced the sensuous secondary qualities of 
things. Similarly we shall have to penetrate to the primary 
qualities of moral reality. 

The natural sciences have developed methods which have 
brought gigantic natural powers within the reach of any in- 
dividual able to turn a switch or push a button. Similarly 
ethics will have to develop methods which will bring the 
moral powers of man within the reach of every individual. 
There will never be a moral push button, but there must be 
moral expertness. 
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A hundred years ago we were ignorant of the nature of 
electricity. The research of men such as Faraday, Maxwell, 
and Hertz clarified the exact nature of that power. The genius 
of practical inventors like Marconi and Edison brought it 
within the reach of every man. 

Today we are ignorant of the nature of moral power. 
Theoretical research workers must define and analyze the 
power of man as it appears in the intricacies of human be- 
havior. The genius of practical researchers must apply this 
knowledge to the management of individual and social affairs. 

Thus, thirdly, we need a new method-—that of integrating 
all sciences over the common denominator of man. Man is the 
giant who lives on the level of the atom and on that of the 
stars. The science of man cuts across all the lines of scientific 
and even of metaphysical division. Like the decimals of irra 
tional numbers to fill the gap between integers, so hyphenated 
sciences must be used to fill the gaps between the sciences—- 
not only bio-physics and biochemistry, but also psychophysics, 
psychobiology, social psychology, medical economics, psychoso- 
matic medicine, social ecology, mathematical geography, gene- 
tic ethims (gen-cthics) bioethics, zoological ethics, physical 
ethics, ethical physiology, ethical etymology (two sciences pro- 
jected by Nietzsche), ethical musicology (projected by Plato), 
cosmic ecology and even, as suggested by Schopenhauer, cosmic 
demography. 


The integration of the sciences over the common denomina- 
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tor of Man will bring about a new insight which must open 
the narrow divisions of custom to the vision of a moral uni- 
verse. As the men of the Renaissance began the building of 
the natural sciences on which our technological society is 
founded so the pioneers of ethical science must build the 
foundations of the moral society of the future. In another 
generation, as we have today colleges of Arts and Sciences, of 
Horticulture and Pharmacy, of Engineering and Destistry, so 
we shall have colleges of Ethics. Eventually everybody will be 
able to apply to every life situation moral standards and 
scientific insight. 

Thus we would lay the theoretical foundations for a better 
world. We would add to the space-time world the moral 
dimension. We would bring about the reformation by which 
the world of technical science would become the world of 
moral conscience. 

Between the good of tomorrow and the evil of today stands 
the ignorance of man about himself. If only a fraction of the 
research funds used for the preparation of war would be used 
for research into the conditions of peace the chances of man's 
survival would be immeasurably strengthened. What we need 
in this research are not so much instruments or techniques as 
Thought. The old Platonic prescription still holds. The moral 
future is among us but it cannot be reached through the patent 
office. It must start from within. Its aim must be the glory of 
man in all his creative power and cooperative achievement 


"Us Uncultured Americans”’ 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF CULTURAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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M: SUBJECT is conceived in anger, sired by concern 


and born of hope. The anger comes from world- 

wide ignorance of the vast cultural contributions 
America has made and the miserable job we have done in 
selling,—yes, selling them. My concern springs from our fail- 
ure to realize the inseparable marriage that must exist be- 
tween business and culture in our world leadership and in 
creating a better way of life at home and abroad. My hope 
is that we who are engaged in advertising and selling, with 
the world’s greatest communication system availabie, will do 
more about it. 

The magnitude of our material creations is recognized in 
every land. They are even feared in some as damning the 
world to the mechanization of man and the worship of Mam- 
mon. Such fears are ill founded and irrational in a world 
where poverty and hunger still prevail. Our non-material 
gifts, though they are vast and varied, are so little known 
abroad that we are considered uncouth, uncultured, blatant, 
bragging materialists. Those say that we have given little of 
culture to the world speak from ignorance,—pure ignorance 
in most cases, but bitterly spiteful in many. 

Yes, we can live a third better,—perhaps a half. But what 
do we mean by better living? Man can neither live nor lead 
by atoms, bread and machines alone. Even the meanest of 
men crave satisfactions for the mind and soul as well. We 
should be convinced by now that we cannot buy friends with 
goods and dollars,—that “almighty dollar’ spoken of so 
scornfully but so coveted enthusiastically abroad. 

English is not becoming that long dreamed of common 
language of the world because of British and American fleets, 
factories and goods, but largely because of the non-material 


values with which it is associated,—values which are desired 
by those led. 

Our culture reaches much farther down into the masses of 
our people than is true of Europe, even. It has spread far 
more widely over the rest of the world than is recognized 
either by American or by others. It is accelerating its pace 
rapidly. It is moving out over ever-widening circles. It has 
much more to contribute in the future. There is little excuse 
for our not having acquainted other nations with it. There 
is even unless excuse i the vague awareness of Americans 
themselves to their accomplishments in cultural growth. Let 
me offer two possible excuses, nevertheless. 

First, in less than half the time it took Europe to learn to 
use the Arabic numerals which they ieeed to that silly 
adventure known as the Crusades, we have brought a new 
nation from birth to world leadership. We've been pretty 
busy during that short time. We were doing such a spec- 
tacular job in changing the face of a continent, making a 
new political philosophy work, and creating the highest ma- 
terial living standard in the world that everybody,—includ- 
ing us,—tended to overlook or take for granted our non- 
material gifts. Material things are always more obvious, even 
when not spectacular. 

Second, besides the material advances being more obvious 
to us too, we advertising and selling men have not done the 
job we should have done in “'selling’’ Americans the advan- 
tages, both to them and to us, of the finer. side of better 
living. In fact, it seems to me that we have been guilty of 
understimating our present cultural level and the ease with 
which we can lift it higher. There will be, in my opinion, 
vast social as well as great economic rewards in the lifting 
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Those rewards will extend far beyond our national bound- 
aries, and most important of them all may be our own na- 
tional survival 

Like it or not, we are cast by fate, almost against our 
national will, as leader of at least the free half of this planet. 
We hope other nations will find it desirable to join and 
expand that half without resort to arms in a struggle between 
two vastly differing cultures, each resting on the same machine 
technology, developed by the Western world. 

There are two solid business reasons why we should be 
interested in the present and future status of our non-ma- 
terial culture. Raising our economic level of living not only 
means greater consumption of goods and services in itself, 
but it creates the means and the leisure time for raising our 
non-economic culture too. Secondly, the higher cultural at 
tainments of our people create new and more varied demands 
for goods and services. There is a definite community of 
interest between business and higher aesthetic culture. There's 
no room for cynicism here. 

We have wide spread freedom from want and drudgery. We 
have mass education, increasing leisure time, paid vacations 
for 35,000,000 employees, early retirement, high and increas- 
ing longevity, mobility, spiritual freedom, and freedom from 
class consciousness. All these are the foundation for the ap- 
preciation and creation of aesthetic and —_— values. In 
America these are not confined to a thin layer of aristocracy 
or any other privileged class to which the past great cultures 
of the world were largely confined. These cultures were the 
apex stone capping a vast pyramid of misery, ignorance, 
cynical brutality and hopeless poverty. Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, China, India, Russia and even France well into th: 
19th century are but a few examples. These conditions still 


exist over most of the land masses of the world, mitigated in 
varying degrees in several, practically unmitigated in most. 


We believe in mass rather than class culture; in a solid 
cube rather than the point of the pyramid ; in raising the 
average rather than consciously creating a chosen elite, with 
the individual rising as far as his abilities and desires impel 
him. We also believe that this creates a large, discriminat- 
ing and appreciative “market”, if you please, for artists, mu- 
sicians, authors, teachers, actors, and ministers. Mass culture 
enlarges their opportunity to implement their genius, influ- 
ence far more people, create greater social values, and win 
the recognition that motivates all men. The public, not a king 
or pfince is their 1 ye and a generous one, if they but 
know how to ‘‘market’’ their creations. We have begun to 
help in this, We can and should help more. It is to our 
longrange advantage to do so. The Advertising Council 
affords a good example of what can be done. Several of our 


mass media are already doing much. They undoubtedly will. 


do more. Many individual advertisers and advertising 
agencies are doing something about it. Others will do more 
as they recognize the social and economic rewards. A by- 
product will be increased status for the advertising profes- 
sion and better appreciation of the place of advertiing, pub- 
licity and public relations in the improvement of our general 
culture as our material standard of living. 

There is a vast willingess of the American public to appre- 
ciate what is artistic. It doesn't even have to be “sold” but 
merely exposed thus giving a wider iy for apprecia- 
tion. Out of appreciation creation is born. There is unques- 
tioned response to the better things of life when the public 
has the opportunity to get really acquainted with them. 

Travel and work in some 70 countries on all the continents 
has convinced me that the major sources of the ignorance 
and lack of understanding of Ametica are the following. 
Much of it comes from our movies and the false America 
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they so persistently present. Some of it comes from thought- 
less roistering tourists, some from inexperienced emergency 
Government employees, and some from over-exuberant sol- 
diers and sailors. Some comes from the sensational portion 
of our press. Some of our Congressmen arte abominable and 
irresponsible salesmen for America. As always in a strange 
land, the obvious sins of the few are assumed to be the 
characteristics of the many! In addition to all these, a vicious 
stream of Russian muck is constantly sprayed over the earth, 
aimed at obliterating all favorable impressions of us. 

The story of our past and present cultural riches has been 
little told. We have just never gotten round to telling it in 
a unified and effective way. That is a job we should do, do 
thoroughly and constantly. If for no other reason, we should 
do it to assure survival. 

What we have done and are doing in literature, music, art, 
education, philosophy, religion and related fields cannot be 
told adequately in one speech or fifty. At the risk of omitting 
much, I merely outline the story in the hope that others will 
be encouraged to fill in the details and spread them afar. They 
can take pride in doing so. Particular stress will be placed 
on our cultural accomplishments and influences that have 
spread beyond our country. 

Our: world influence in literature began in 1820. That year 
the Edinburgh Review challenged. “Where are the great 
Americans? Who reads an American book?” The resounding 
answer was Washington Irving's Sketch Book. He was hailed 
as “the Goldsmith of our age.” Read and loved all over 
Europe, his books were internationally popular for decades. 
Unfortunately, however, he is the origin of that hateful phrase 
“the almighty dollar.” James Fenimore Cooper's Leather 
Stocking Tales series of novels were the favorities of the Euro- 
pean masses. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Conquest of 
Peru and many others books were read all over Europe in the 
1840's and even adapted into boy's books in many countries. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin was an international sensation 
translated into all European and many Asiatic languages. 

Henry George's Progress and Poverty published in 1879 
has left a trail of tax reform all over Europe. In Britain, 
Lloyd George crammed George's idea of a single tax on the 
unearned increment of real estate through Parliament in 1932 
to the consternation of the House of Lords. 

Mark Twain introduced American humor to all of Europe 
and they loved it. Wallace's Ben Hur was as popular in 
Europe as in America for over thirty years. Alcott’s Little 
Women was almost as widely read by European as by Ameti- 
can girls. Jack London was the novelist of the European 
masses and greatly influenced the style of his contemporaries 
including Maxim Gorki. 

In the 1920's and 1930's Babbitt, Main Street and It Can't 
Happen Here by Sinclair Lewis rolled over all Europe and 
won the author a Nobel prize. 

Booth Tarkington, Pearl Buck, Ernest Hemingway, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Frank Norris, Willa Cather, Sherwood Ander- 
son and Dos Passos are all widely read and highly respected 
abroad as well as at home. In fact, for at least thirty years 
the American novel has set the world standards. 

The first American poem to take Europe by storm struck 
in 1823. It still remains a symbol of longing and nostalgia 
over the earth in many languages. It was John Howard 
Payne's Home Sweet Home, set to muic by an Englishman. 

World fame came quickly to Longfellow. His Evangeline 
(1847) and Hiawatha (1855) were translated into all Euro- 
pean languages. Poe made even a deeper and more lasting 
impression all over Europe and influenced many French 
authors including Zola, Bourget and Baudelaire. Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass first shocked, then won Europeans by the 
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millions. His poems are still available in many languages. 
He was a great favorite of Russian youth after 1917. 

Today, according to W. H. Auden, “there is more going on 
in poetry in America than in France or Germany or even in- 
side England.” 

No country has a Shakespeare, Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw or 
Wilde at present, but American interest in the drama is vitally 
alive. A look at the list and reception of American plays in 
London is most encouraging. There has been a great develop- 
ment in the universities in the last quarter-century,—clubs, 
courses, college theaters and all. 

In spite of the fact that 48% of American adults did not 
read a book in 1946, we published over 11,000 books on 
different subjects last year and spent 96% more for books than 
we did ten years ago. Non-fiction books on history, religion, 
philosophy, science aod art sell in tremendous numbers. 
Homer's Odyssey in the New American Library paperbound 
books has exceeded half a million copies. Life has sold 180,- 
000 copies of their History of Western Man at $10.00 each. 

We publish over 7,000 magazines, many carrying superior 
editorial matter and art reproductions. Some of these such as 
Time, Life and Reader's Digest have enormous international 
circulations. The Reader's Digest, international editions, which 
all carry advertising, have a greater circulation ‘han any other 
general interest monthly magazine in 34 countries. Untold 
millions are learning about America this way! 

The blare of jazz, bebop, jive, swing _ hill-billy and “sob 
stuff” may tend to drown out what else is happening here 
in music. Actually both in quality and quantity our finer 
music is unmatched in any country and even European serious 
musical composition has absorbed and beautified much of the 
jazz we began exporting about 1920. 

With the growth of musical appreciation which has spread 
like wild-fire during the last twenty-five years or so, there 
has come new creation of music and the organizations, in- 
struction and institutions out of which wider appreciation 
and new creations are born. This impetus has not come 
eee from wealthy patrons, much as they have contri- 

uted, but from healthy community initiative. 


Schools and foundations,—Juillard, Curtis and Peabody,— 
are giving generously both in instruction and financial sup- 
port to musical talent. Many universities now have excellent 


schools of music. Last year there were over 8,800 college 
degrees conferred here in music. 

Despite criticisms of radio and television programs, they 
have been largely responsible for the spread of fine music. 
The New York Philharmonic Symphony has been broadcast 
for twenty-three seasons and over 700 concerts starting in 
1930. It now reaches 2,864,000 homes weekly. More peopie 
hear it on a single Sunday than could Aave heard it in Car- 
negie Hall in 110 years! What better proof that Americans 
prefer good music if they but have the chance? 

Much as we love baseball, it will astonish many to know 
that last year paid admissions to hear serious music exceeded 
the gate receipts of our baseball stadiums by $5,000,000. 
That same year over 30,000,000 paid admissions to hear good 
music. 

Today, according to O. O. Bottorff, president of a large 
concert booking concert, American born singers and instru- 
mentalists outnumber their foreign associates by two to one. 
Another large booking company reports that three times as 
many concerts were given in the United States than in all 
the rest of the world combined last year. Two booking or- 
ganizations alone presented over 8,000 concerts. Concerts 
were given in 2,100 cities and towns. 

Olin Downes, music critic, says, “We are in the Golden 
Age of our orchestral performance. The composers who are 
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technically capable of composing and scoring a symphony 
can be numbered in the hundreds.” 

Through radio and television we are beginning to dis- 
cover opera,—and like it on a vast scale. These media and 
the phonograph have given philharmonic, opera and chamber 
music a great audience. The sales of classical records last 
year reached $60,000,000. They were 24% of all record 
sales, and two symphonies were among the 10 best sellers 

Except for our superior commerical art and designing, our 
art has not yet had much impact abroad. However, there is 
a growing amount of excellent indigenous American art, a 
spreading interest in amateur painting and a big increase in 
serious study. All this will bear fruit in both appreciation 
and creation. Supplying the needs of amateur painters is now 
big business. 

Our painting and sculpture still suffer from leaning on 
the schools and styles of Europe. Though we have no desire 
to leave the family, it does seem we are suffering overly long 
from a chronic case of “Louvre sickness.” This epidemic 
spread all over the world after Napoleon looted the art treas- 
ures of much of Europe and put them in the Louvre. 

Our art has never been properly exposed or introduced 
abroad. Other countries are, therefore, unaware of it. This 
morning one step is taken to remedy that. An exhibition of 
the works of nine painters and three sculptors open at the 
Museum of Modern Art in Paris. These twelve artists are 
American by birth, heritage and training. Similar exhibitions 
will be held in Paris during each of the next four years. 
Two other such exhibitions are scheduled this year, one in 
Tokio and one in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Another exhibit of 700 
works of 20 American artists opened in India last month and 
will be shown in several cities uicre. 

James McNeill Whistler seems to be the only American 
artist who has had marked influence on European art. He 
was in the vanguard of the impressionists, but his imagina- 
tion and creativeness went beyond the bounds of that school. 

Only recently have we begun to appreciate our truly Amer- 
ican artists. We have a school of American contemporary 
art of great vitality and promise. Homer, Jackson, Pollock 
and De Kooning are American names to be reckoned with. 
Our landscape artists have advanced rapidly since the Hudson 
River school days. 

In architecture we have the two creators of ‘‘functionalism,”’ 

Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright. Wright brought 
“functionalism'’ to home building here and abroad. The 
skyscraper is an exciting American creation. 

Some of the present response to art has been awakened by 
reproductions in mass magazines such as Life. Art is also 
being shown on television. The coming of TV color will 
open immense new possibilities. 

In the fine arts, other than music and drama, there were 
5,900 college degrees conferred last year. The number of 
our museums has increased from 600 to roughly 2,500 in a 
quarter century. Acquisition of art works and attendance have 
grown tremendously. There were over 3,300,000 visitors at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York in 1952. 

We have made education available to a larger proportion 
of our population than is true in any other country. Accord- 
ing to James B. Conant, former President of Harvard Uni- 
versity and now representing us in Germany, “The unique- 
ness of the American pattern can be summed uP in two sen- 
tences. In the United States, less than a third of the boys 
and girls 16 to 17 years of age are not attending school. In 
the fourth British countries (England, Scotland, Australia and 
New Zealand) less than a third of the same age group are 
attending school.” For almost half a century we “have sup- 
ported public secondary schools that enroll three times as 
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large a portion of the youth 16 years of age as now attend 
school in England, Scotland or Australia.” 

Our second major contribution in education is the four- 
year liberal arts college, our major means of om gegen. free 
higher education. It has been both a cause and a result of 
our ideal of a high general education for all who desire it 
This contrasts sharply with conditions even in so advanced 
a nation as Great Britain, where higher public education has 
not been available to the masses and where a system of social 
stratification in education exists which is entirely outside our 
philosophy. Great Britain did not even have the legislativ: 
foundation for a mass education system until 1944 

Our major educational problem today is to see that the un 
gifted youth gets all the education he can absorb, but that 
the youth with superior intelligence can be educated to the 
maximum of his capabilities. Such a non-selective system is 
to costly for most nations to support. However, one of our 
democratic tenets is equality of opportunity. It is up to the 
individual's capabilities as to how far he can pursue the 
equal opportunity 

About 20 per cent of American youths of college age go 
to college for at least a year. The highest comparable figure 
even in other English speaking countries is about 7 per cent 
Our school enrollment of persons 5 to 29 years of age for the 
1951-52 school year totaled 30,466.000. Of these 21,842,000 
were enrolled in clementary school, 6,780,000 in high school 
and 1,844,000 in college. If we include kindergarten and 
special school, over a fifth of our a is enrolled in 
school. Of our population 25 years old and over, 7 out of 10 


finished at least elementary school, 1 out of 3 have finished 
at least high school, and | out of 16 are college graduates 
Over 5,500,000 have 4 years or more of college education 

Despite the poor economic rewards we give our teachers, 
there were over 90,000 college degrees in education awarded 
last year 


Over 1,000 of them were Doctor's degrees 

Travel, too, is a major educational institution as well as 
big business in America. During and since World War Il 
our predominantly provincial population has become aware 

‘ the far-flung areas of the world as never before. Soilders 
and sailors flocked into unheard of places. Parents, wives and 
sweethearts heard of them for the first time in letters. For- 
eign travel, and even coast-to-coast trips, only a few years ago 
were largely for the well to do and the business man on 
duty. Last year about 2,000,000 non-military Americans 
traveled abroad, in addition to unumbered thousands going 
into Mexico and Canada for short stays. These travelers 
range from laborers and housewives to ministers, students 
and farmers. The package tour, off-season rates, coach planes, 
and tourist class ships are reaching into the lower income 
groups. With 35,000,000 employees enjoying paid vacations. 
with exchange professors and students teaching and studying 
abroad, and with Technical Assistance Teams and individual 
authorities in many fields going abroad, the possible benefits 
in education and international understanding are immeasur- 
ably great 

In view of recent agitation and world wide misconceptions 
as to our Negro problem, it is interesting to note that in 
America more Negro youths go to college proportionately 
than white youths in Europe. More Negroes earn Bachelor's 
degrees in the United States than are awarded to all candi- 
dates in Great Britain! 

The educators of other countries have long come to Amer- 
ica to study our system and adapt its methods to their needs 
in varying degrees. The nathes o and philosophy of Wil- 
liam James greatly influenced education in both America and 
Europe after 1875. His Principles of Psychology in 1890 
established a long standing and world-wide landmark in edu- 
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cational psychology. John Dewey's Democracy and Educa- 
tion, published in 1916 established him as the world leader 
of the “progressive education’ movement. 

The impact of American influence in religion and philos- 
ophy has been long and deep particularly in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. We ourselves are in the midst of a wide spread reli- 
gious rebirth with church membership growing at a far faster 
rate than our population. 

Our influence became pronounced in Europe about 1830, 
through William Ellery Channing who started a wave of re- 
ligious liberalism in Britain and Scandinavia. His Se/f Culture 
was in most British homes. The sermons of Henry Ward 
Beecher reached out even more widely in the 1860's. He was 
followed in the 1870's by Phillips Brooks. The Varieties of 
Religious Experience by William James, published in 1902, 
brought research to bear on religion in many lands. Charles 
Sheldon's In His Steps, published in 1896, is said to be the 
world’s greatest all time best seller next to the Bible and 
Shakespeare for over fifty years. It was republished as late 
as 1946., 

About 60% ‘of Americans now attend church service at 
least once a week as compared to 15%in Great Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Degrees awarded in religion by our colleges last year num- 
bered 8,600. 

There are many of our church leaders of various faiths, 
whose philosophy influences those far beyond our own coun- 
try. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s books and sermons have 
been translated into at least a dozen languages including Hin- 
dustani, Tamil, Arabic, Chinese and Japanese. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman has an audience of 2,500,000 homes for his National 
Radio Pulpit, radio's oldest hour, which has run for 25 years. 
Bishop Fulton Sheen's Tuesday television program Life is 

“orth Living reaches 3,620,000 homes,—Catholic, Protestant 
and Jew alike. His Catholic Hour, on the radio for 22 years 
reaches other millions every Sunday. 

The best seller books reflect our deep religious interests. 
The Holy Bible-Revised Standard Version topped the non-fic- 
tion best sellers in 1952 and Costain’s Silver Chalice was first 
in fietion. 

In philosophy, Ralph Waldo Emerson's influence was far 
greater than is supposed. He was the central spirit of the 
world-wide wave of transcendentalism. His influence reaches 
from 1840 to today. His works were translated the world 
over. A list of other past and present American philosophers 
with far-flung influence reaches from Thomas Jefferson 
through William James to John Dewey, with many great 
names between. 

Long before the Russians, we tried Communism in several 
test markets,—and found it wanting. Some test markets were 
New Harmony, Harmony, Oneida, Brook Farm, Salt Lake 
City and the Shaker Settlements. It didn’t work. They 
switched back to democracy. The Russians tried it in a 
national market. It didn't work. They switched to state 
capitalism under a dictatorship and kept the name and slogans 
for ‘advertising’ purposes. 

Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward spread a tide of So- 
cialism across Europe after 1887. That tide still rises. 

“This is one of the ironies of history; that of the influences 
shaping the character of an era are seldom discernible to con- 
temporary observers,’ as Walter O'Meara so aptly says. 

We have just reviewed inadequately some of America’s in- 
fluences on past eras. They were great. We have sketched 
present accomplishments. They too are great. Their total in- 
fluences cannot yet be measured. They are still spreading ever 
more widely. Only yesterday we were cast in the role of 
world leader. The success of that leadership will depend 
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largely upon a proper balance between material and non-mate- 
rial values. Frankly, it will be largely a problem of the 
wealthiest country in the world learning to win the respect 
and cooperation of the less fortunate nations who are sensi- 
tive, resentful and afraid. Ideas and not commodities, un- 
derstanding and not dollars, culture and not boastful ma- 
terialism, must be our means of leading. 

True, our material standard of living, with its leisure and 
means begets culture. We in advertising and selling should 
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be very proud of our accomplishments in this. They have 
been vast. But, culture also begets a higher material standard 
of living as well as a better way of life. Our business is im 
provement. We need not think less of improving machines, 
merchandise and marketing. We need only think more of im 
proving men. It’s merely a frame of mind,—a conscious at- 
titude. Yes, Americans can live a third or a half better, and 
you and I have it in our power,—individually and coopera 
tively,—to create much of that growth 


The Significance of the Commonplace 


SIMPLE LIVING MAY BECOME MAGNIFICENT 
By CHARLES L. ANSBACH, President, Central Michigan College of Education 
Delivered at the Annual Senior Swingout, Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, May 20, 1953 


in the common way that lights the candle on life's 

highway.’ The ordinary affairs of everyday living 
give significance to life. The unusual and the exceptional 
add drama to living and frequently give us new direction 
But it is the ordinary, the everyday happening, that really 
gives direction and meaning to our lives. 

The relating of the ordinary to the ordinary creates the 
significant and makes life beautiful and worth living. A 
young man and his bride from New York on a trip south 
stopped at a typical Kentucky creek-bottom road, one of those 
roads that follows the creek bottom and at points leaves the 
creek bed for drier land and after the bad spot has been 
passed, returns again to the creek bottom. Walking up the 
road for a short distance they came to a cabin on the side of 
the hill. Sitting on the front stoop was a native of the region. 


()*: unknown to me has said, “It’s the common thing 


Feeling a bit superior to the native, the young man said, 
“Stranger, isn't it a bit lonely back here in this God forsaken 


country?"’ Immediately the man answered, “Lonely, my son? 
No, not lonely. When I look to yon hills from whence 
cometh my strength I understand the poet who said ‘only 
God can make a tree.’ When I look into the green valley, | 
know each blade of grass holds the secret of life. When I 
look into the heavens, blue of the blue, I see the clouds etch 
in white the outline of the eternal city. When I hear the bab- 
bling brook, voices speak to my soul. And then I feel the head 
of my dog on my knee and see in his eyes loyalty, confidence 
and faith. And suddenly I seem to see, as of yesterday, my 
children coming up the path, dirty, dishevelled but with a 
smile on their lips and shouting the old familiar greeting of 
Hi, Pop! And then I feel two hands on my shoulders, the 
hands of my faithful wife, the hands that have sustained me 
in my hours of trouble and difficulties. And then I know that 
God is good. Lonely, my son? No, not lonely.” 

All of the scenes mentioned by the Kentuckian are com- 
monplace. They represent the ordinary experiences of the 
ordinary man, but when placed in proper relationship. they 
attain a new significance, and lift one an the dull and the 
drab. When the stranger integrated his experiences, a philos- 
ophy was born. When such an integration takes place one’s 
being is lighted by an inner light. Dr. Rollo Walter Brown 
had such an experience which he calls “The Brightness.” 
His mother asked him to bring a pair of scissors from the 
kitchen. As he walked round the house into the sun, he was 
“suddenly awars that everything in the world was in sharp, 
bright outline.” He was “amazed at the brightness and clear- 
ness of everything . . . nothing was blurred or indistinct.” 
Suddenly that was how the world looked. And he adds “that 


was how I wanted it to look always.”! At that moment he 
had scaled the heights. He had had a mountaintop experi 
ence. Interestingly enough, however, all the elements of this 
experience were commonplace. The trees, the house, the sur 
rounding pasture, the cows in the pasture were all a part of 
the ordinary. But suddenly the ordinary came into a new 
relationship and the commonplace gained significance 

Striking though our ordinary experiences are, we turn away 
from them believing that the important can only be found 
in the strange, the complex and the mysterious. As was asked 
by those of old, we too ask, “Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?” 

In our search for the significant we sometimes make two 
false assumptions. First, we assume the attitude that only 
the strong, the mysterious and the distant give birth to the 
new and the significant. Often we are impressed with the 
mysterious because we lack information and understanding. 
Then the mysterious gives way to knowledge and we discover 
to our amazement that the mysterious is just the ordinary. 
After a period of such confusion we awaken to discover that 
the real values are near at hand. Second, we assume that old 
values and old virtues are old-fashioned, outmoded and out- 
of-date. In certain periods, and especially in recent years, 
there has been an emphasis on the self-sufficiency of man 
Man can do all things, for and by himself. None can ques- 
tion the tremendous strides that nave been made during the 
last century. Man has conquered and achieved. But when an 
analysis is made of the strides made by man it is difficult to 
recognize all the forces that have contributed to his success. 
Such an analysis shows that man is not self-made and that he 
is the result of the ordinary. Such being the case, why should 
we discount such forces by saying that the old values are 
outmoded ? 

Much of the great music of the world and a great portion 
of our soul-inspiring literature came from the past, but we 
do not think them outmoded because they belong to yester- 
years. In like manner we know that the great virtues of truth, 
honesty, integrity, and sympathy are basic to happiness and 
success, yet many label any discussion related to the old-fash- 
ioned virtues as ‘‘corny.’’ Corny or not these virtues are writ- 
ten in the international code governing human behavior and 
as such are a part of our universe. The former Charles Stein- 
metz, world famous scientist, said “History teaches that spiri- 
tual values have contributed more to the development of man 
and history than all known social forces." We would do well 
to re-examine our foundations and give heed to the significant 
values which are written there. Therefore, without apology, 


"Rollo Walter Brown, ‘The Hills are Strong,"” Beacon Press, Boston 
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I direct your attention to the significance of the commonplace 

We have many opportunities today because of the hard 
work, the sacrifice and the vision of those who have labored 
before us. We accept the opportunities America offers as a 
matter of course, giving little thought to those who purchased 
them. We are many years away from the birth of our coun- 
try. Since almost two centuries have passed, it is difficult for 
us to appreciate the sacrifices of our forefathers. But it is 
essential that we recall the debt we owe, otherwise we lose 
the motivating force which prompts us to treasure a precious 
heritage. One may have a precious jewel stored in a safety 
deposit box. He knows it is there, he recalls its beauty, but 
he reassures himself that he still has it by going to the safety 
deposit box and looking at the jewel. We are advised by our 
physician to have a physical check-up at definite times to make 
certain that diesase does not make inroads. I think we should 
show as much concern for our country as we do for our pos- 
sessions and for our health. To sugget such an idea is com- 
monplace. However, for many such a procedure is not com 
monplace for their love of country has been purified by blood 
This concern has cost many citizens their all 

When one discusses love of country, there are those who 
lift the eyebrows and refer to such a discussion as “flag wav- 
ing’ and label the discussant chauvinistic. There are some 
who believe it childish and immature to express patriotic sen- 
timent, but who refuse the chance to leave our shores for the 
so-called Utopian countries they extol. The basic principles, 
legal and moral, written and unwritten, they would destroy ; 
and these basic principles which they claim for their protection 
do not exist in the Utopias of their dreams. 

It is time that we again take inventory of our heritage be 
fore selling it for a mess of pottage. In taking such an in 
ventory we would do well to listen to the stories of those 
who come here to find that which we take so lightly. They 
have found the “great pearl’ and willingly tell the story of 
their discovery. The a family of Austria escaped in ad 
vance of persecution by their government and came to our 
shores. Without money they used the ordinary and common 
place, their ability to sing as a family group, to build anew 
They understand the meaning of American liberty and cherish 
freedom better than many of us. They express appreciation for 
the American way of life without apology. We should ponder 
well our inheritance, for out of the night voices speak. 

“In the name of God having undertaken for the glory 
of God and advancement of the Christian faith, a voyage to 
= the first colony in the northern part of Virginia : 

‘e hold these truths Religion, morality and knowledge 

being mecessary . I know not what course others shall 
take, but as for me By yon bridge which arched the 
flood I regret I have only one life . . . One if by land 
and two if by sea The only safe deposit for the func- 
tions of government is in the hands of the people . . . Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people .. . 
With malice toward none, with charity toward all . One 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all Pour 
out light and truth, as God pours sunshine and rain . 
Go forth, and teach this people . . . On my honor . . . The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself . . . Retreat? Never! 
We just got here Poems are written by fools like me 
but only God can make a tree . Blessed ate the poor in 
spirit The Lord is my Shepherd . This is my 
country 

Commonplace? Yes, but we should take off our shoes for 
the ground on which we stand is hallowed ground. 

In this land of ours there are people who are very simple 
in theic faith and very plain in their manner of living. They 
are passed by as quite ordinary yet when we meet and know 
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them they assume the stature of great men and great women. 
You find them living in your home town, you find them in 
this college, you find them among your classmates and 
teachers; in fact, you are counted among them. They are un- 
noticed by the many but treasured by the few. They are the 
ones who are concerned with the elemental questions—the 
questions that have been considered seriously by all who think, 
past and present. These questions have to do with the relation- 
ships of our universe; the relationship of man to his universe, 
the relationship of man to man and the relationship of man to 
a Power that is higher and better than self. The alpha and 
omega of these relationships is integrity, the integrity of the 
individual. 

There is danger in a complex social order that we lose the 
personal, and with it the sense of integrity. One doesn't 
always see the mortar when standing before a large building, 
but it is the mortar that gives stability and strength to the 
building. 

Carl Sandburg in talking about his father and mother says 
that they didn't ask much of life. In their ordinary and com- 
monplace manner of living they expressed integrity which 
helped them to meet the unusual with fortitude and courage. 
Each individual must possess a high degree of integrity if 
he would meet the demands of life. The Sandburgs gave 
significance to the commonplace which I think explains their 
illustrious son. His mother just before she died wrote a paper 
that embodies the elements of completeness and fortitude. She 
called her paper, “Souvenir.” Her son thinks of it as a psalm. 
I quote: “My heart is so full of thoughts and feelings, so 
great, so much to be grateful for, my heart at times over- 
flows. Therefore help me to be strong and patient now in 
egg struggles for I am yet on the climbing upward path 

ut soon I shall go down in the silence and the deep peace 
underground. Life is short if early days are lost. I think a 
Bible verse each day, so deep so sweet so many of them rich 
in contents and wisdom for those who apply or have desire, 
hunger, thirst after righteousness. Sacred, mighty as ocean, 
the gem is called Patience . When will we learn to over- 
come our own selfish ways, to bow down to meditate? Wishes 
is good for the soul and strength to the mind. . All good 
gifts all perfect deliverance comes from above. . . . So help 
me to be patient, take my cross and follow on to the last 
step. . . . Crushed I am many times but not yet to death. 
The aprons of silence is with me."* And Carl Sandburg says 
that just before going, ‘She looked to see the sun of a warm 
winter day slanting into her room and gave out with the 
words: ‘It is a beautiful spring morning,’ and then her eyes 
closed in a peace that was perfect and on her face composure 
and majesty." 

In this story of a great mother we catch a glimpse of a 
great soul who lived life in an ordinary way yet gave life 
added significance. Hers was a life of integrity. 


As we reconsider our debt to our country, and the elemental 
relationships of man to country, of man to other men, and 
of man to God, we discover that these relationships have 
meaning as parts of a great design. We discover also that 
the design is held together by integrity, fortitude and faith. 
This is just my way of saying that there is design in the 
universe which we should try to understand, and by so doing 
formulate a pattern or philosophy for living. 

It is to be hoped that you individually have developed a sat- 
isfying philosophy of life. In a sketchy and hesistating man- 


ner I have said that the ordinary can be significant and that 
* Carl Sandburg, “Always the Young Strangers,"’ Harcourt Brace and 
Co., N. Y. 

* Ibid 
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love of country is not outmoded and that simple living may 
become magnificent because of the fortitude and faith of 
ple. 

In the main what I have had to say centers around the in- 
dividual as an individual. I must add that a satisfying philos- 
ophy must include people, all kinds and types of people. To 
them is given the right of liberty and freedom. The prophet 
of old said that God requires us to do justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly with our God. We are also required to aid 
others that they too may love mercy, do justly, and walk 
humbly. Hatred must give way to love if the individual life, 
the national life, and the international life would be free of 
poison. 

To you, seniors, has been given the privilege of the few, 
not of the many. You belong to the minority, a minority 
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charged with the responsibility of understanding the funda- 
mental relationships, which relationships when understood 
become a design for your life: “First to thyself be true . . 
I am my brother's keeper . . . My strength cometh from 
God . . . This is my country.’ When these are placed in 
proper relationship the ordinary becomes significant. Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey in her poem, “Commonplace,” senses this 
relationship when she says, 

"A commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh; 

But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 

Makes up the commonplace day. 

* * * 
“And God, who studies each commonplace soul, 
Out of commonplace things makes His beautiful whole.” 
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our times. 

I am especially pleased to discuss this subject in 
Canada because, as good neighbors should, we share common 
values and stand for the same ideals. 

Unlike charity, class rivalry does not begin at home. In 
Canada and in the United States we do not have that kind 
of a society. Like trachoma or the plague, it is not endemic 
in our lands. It stalks abroad, but it is contagious and can 
spread. 

Because I feel that it is in our common interest to stamp 
out class rivalry in its spawning grounds, I think we should 
forthrightly examine this crucial subject together, fellow rad- 
icals—and we are radicals in a very real sense. 

Some cynics regard the banking fraternity as a synonym 
for reaction. They think the very prospect of progress and 
change brings on the gout and that all bankers are crafty 
money changers who ultimately die of apoplexy with Dun 
& Bradstreet ratings in their clutch. 

Who but radicals would have joined the underground, 
literally speaking, as our bankers did when they underwrote 
the bold pioneering ventures that brought forth such tremen- 
dous wealth from our virgin soil to the ultimate benefit of 
what the communists call “the masses”’? 

Our bankers were card-carrying members of the movement 
that opened up our great continent and shifted the economic 
center of the world. They backed our railroaders and they 
grubstaked our builders. 

If sponsorship of change is a fair yardstick by which to 
measure radicalism, then Karl Marx and all his disciples and 
followers, past and present, are unqualified reactionaries. Their 
philosophy, their strategy and tactics are geared to the status 
uo. Their doctrine is inflexible and demands slavish obe- 
xe to orthodoxy. 

Communists may favor violence, but that does not make 
them revolutionaries. They want to play the game under the 
old rules. What they are after is a re-shuffling of the line-up 
that would put them in the clean-up position. They want no 
real change. 

They are shocked when we break up monopolies. They 
would dearly love to take over cartels in the name of the 
state and run them on behalf of their own gang, the com- 
munist party. 
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They would not make the slightest alteration in the reac- 
tionary system of captive markets, controlled production and 
rigged prices. The very thought of free enterprise and com- 
petition horrifies them. 

They consider dangerous and subversive the ideology that 
operates under the slogan: “The Customer Is Always Right.” 
They abhor that sort of “dictatorship of the proletariat’. 

Yes, in a manner of speaking, we have a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat’, if by ‘‘proletariat'’ we mean everyday people. 

Our authoritative instrument is not the secret policeman; 
our instrumentality for power is no politburo dl. uae 
which presumes to speak in our name. The nightstick of our 
everyday people is public opinion. 

It gives them effective mastery in the market place ; it makes 
them the supreme arbiter of all vital issues—of war and 
peace, of finance, ethics and culture. 

The people, and only the people, can turn a government 
out of office or amend the Constitution. That is the kind of 
“dictatorship of the proletariat’ we have and want in our 
lives. 

The communist concept is something vastly different. It is 
as old fashioned as a warming pan and as out of date as a 
quill pen. 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels laid down the formulas 
of communism more than one hundred years ago and they 
have not been altered since. 

Communists still think of workers as exploited have-noth- 
ings and of farmers as trampled —icesiae as menials 
in the capitalist system without political, social or economic 
voice. 

They cling to notions about the bourgeoisie that were in 
vogue when Victor Hugo was a drawing-room lion. 

To the commuists, the middle class continue to be an avatri- 
cious little group of shopkeepers, pawnbrokers, sweatshop 
operators, pensioners, functionaries and —— heli bent 
on flaying and fleecing the worker and the tiller. 

What a mockery our society has made of the class formulas 
of Marx! His pet proletariat has dwindled to a shrunken 
minority in America, 

Where have they gone—those cruelly exploited toilers, 
those miserable serfs, of whom Marx spoke ? 

They have not been liquidated. They have not been carted 
off to exile in some bleak North American Siberia! 
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Why, they are still with us—under an assumed name. They 
have been converted. They have joined the middle class, and 
in joining, have changed the very nature of that class. 

It has become a ‘medium class”. It is no longer a shop- 
keepers’ club, a pawnbrokers clique. Its password is no longer 

Property! Property!” 

Today, the factory worker in North America is himself a 
pensioner, the farmer an entrepreneur. All of them are cus 
cash and carry, credit and delivery. Their password 
is Possession!” 

I make a neat, if arbitrary, distinction between ‘property’ 
and “‘possession’ 

Property’ puts the accent on things you own 

Possession” emphasizes things you have and which you 
use. It goes far beyond real estate 

Political, social and economic rights and powers are pos 
sessions, not property The possessor is boss in the voting 
booth, the market place, in his society’ institutions 

Do you want some statistics to back up what I am saying? 

All right. Last year, in the United States, seven billion 
checks were cashed and that does not include Government 
checks, postal money orders or “payable through” items, such 
as insurance dividends, or payrolls handled through banks. 
What is even more striking, three out of every five of those 
checks were drawn on country banks. 

Who is writing all the paper in our land? Morgan's part- 
ners can't be doing all of it. With a population of roughly 
160 million that means an average of more than forty-three 
checks were issued or drawn for every single man, woman, 
and child in the United States in 365 days. 

What a blood-curdling picture! A nation of slaves with 
checkbooks, fountain pens and bank accounts! 

But let's go back to Karl Marx reincarnated 
would he seem in other countries today ? 

I am afraid his class formulas would still make sense in 


tomers 


How silly 


too many parts of the world—yes, even in some of our so- 
called developed societies that cling to the 19th century 


Millions of the world’s workers and cultivators are still 
proletarians—exploited tillers and toilers. In too many lands 
capitalist and monopolist are unfortunately still synonyms. 

Let's face it. Conditions are favorable for Marxist formulas 
wherever monopoly, feudalism and an outmoded class struc- 
ture survive on this globe. 

By the same token, it follows that where conditions are 
favorable for communism, they are unfavorable for our dem 
ocratic, medium-class, competitive capitalistic way of life 
Where one system flourishes, the other is, at best, a noxious 
weed 

An inventory of conditions the world over indicates that 
the communists currently have certain advantages over us 
The soil is rich in many places for them and poor for us 

In Asia, in Africa, in South America, even in parts of 
Europe, what passes for the middle class often does not have 
enough meat on its bones to cause decadence 

Do we have to wait for the judgment of history to tell us 
what is happening? Do we need a pundit to tell us what 
we ought to do to survive? Isn't it painfully clear by now 
that political democracy can function effectively only in a me- 
dium-class soceity, and that the medium class can flourish 
only under a competitive economic system ? 

Remove a citizen's political rights and how long will his 
economic prerogatives last? Remove his economic powers 
and how long will it be before he becomes a proletarian ? 

Approach it another way. Give a proletarian political rights 
and his chances of gaining his economic prerogatives are 
excellent. Make him a cash and credit customer who has 
buying power and the opportunity of selection in a competi- 
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tive market and you will soon see the social change in him— 
from proletarian to medium class in his lifetime. 

This is no speculation based on mystic theory. I am not 
taking shelter in academic unreality. Let's just look in our 
own back yard for proof of what I am saying. 

Take the European farm worker who migrates to our shores. 
He has the courage to settle in a strange land whose language, 
custom and culture are totally unfamiliar to him. Behind him 
he has left his village to take a crack at a new way of life 

What happens to him in the Unitea States? He receives 
no official indoctrination, no briefing, no new set of rules for 
life in our country. 

He gets started, say, by finding a job as a mill hand in 
Pittsburgh. With that job comes membership in a labor 
unio: and the privilieges and power of a free worker who 
can bargain effectively with his employers. 

In his pay envelope, probably for the first time in his life, 
he takes home not only money for his room and board, but 
buying power for commondities he used to regard as luxuries. 

When he goes shopping, he suddenly finds that he is the 
real boss. Producers and sellers woo him. They try to outdo 
each other in lower ae and uigher quality. The immi- 
grant’s newly acquired economic powers give him a realistic 
appreciation of his political rights which stand guard over 
those powers. 

The new life brings new values and new attitudes. The 
immigrant soon sees nothing extraordinary in planning a me- 
dical education for his son. It does not take long for him 
to get used to the comforts of home. Cut off his hot water 
in the morning when he wants to shave or shower and watch 
him raise cain! 

And what a living interest he begins to take in city or- 
dinances which regulate shopping centers. Maybe there were 
few automobiles in his native village. When he gets tangled 
in our traffic, he may long for the good old days, but at 
least it is his car that is in the tie-up. 

And his wife—give her time and soon she will be occupied 
with the PTA with plenty to do. 

We have seen this type of transformation from proletarian 
to medium class by the scores of millions in our own times 
and in our own continent. 

It has been a sweeping mass conversion that will unques- 
tionally affect the course of future history. It is ironic, how- 
ever, that this tremendous development in the affairs of man- 
kind, like the discovery of this continent itself, was largely 
unplanned and accidental. Indeed, the birth and the growth 
of the medium class have not even been adequately reported. 

If its establishment was something of an accident, I see no 
reason why its growth and expansion should continue to be 
haphazard. 

he time has come, it seems to me, to analyze what we 
have done in North America, to codify it into formulas of 
our Own, to issue Our Own positive manifesto. In this way, 
we develop the antithesis to Marxist thesis. 

I urge that we formulate our doctrines and then build an 
action program to carry them out. 

We cannot meet and overcome the threat of Kremlinism 
through unshirted vilification alone. Standing by itself, de- 
nunciation sounds aggressive, but actually, it is defensive. It 
springs from hysteria, from fear and from confusion. 

Instead of being defensive, we ought to meet head-on the 
communist pseudo-sponsorship of the proletariat by vigorously 
championing the cause of the medium class. 

I urge a brisk campaign to spread the medium class around 
the world. 

We ought to offer an opportunity to the toilers and the 
tillers of the earth to take out full and active membership 
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in the 20th century, complete with its material comforts and 
its spiritual values. 

We ought to invite people of other societies to join us in 
this campaign. We ought to take the offensive not in words 
or in ultimatums, but inaction. 

We should be leaders standing on a platform, not on a 
plank. We ought to offer the human race a program-—~a pro- 
gram of specifics—around which it can rally and in which it 
can participate. 

The medium class is not an exclusive product of ours. It 
belongs to an age—to the 20th century. It is the foundation 


of our strength, the bulwark of our society, the source of 
inspiration of all peoples desiring a fuller and more fruitful 
life. 

A member of the medium class may more properly be 
called Twentieth Century Man. 

The roots of his principles and practices are buried in the 
past. Thinkers and philosophers of other eras and other soci- 
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eties watered them, men such as Plato and Voltaire, Socrates 
and Galileo. 

Spiritual creeds, Christianity and Judaism among them, 
have helped form his ethics. His conduct has been influenced 
by the common law of the British and his rights stemmed 
from the Magna Carta. He has been the beneficiary of cen 
turies of striving for a better life on earth 

Twentieth Century Man, whatever his imperfections, is the 
man of the day. 

He espouses decent and humane values. His institutions 
champion fair play and equity. 

His kind ought to be multiplied around the world 

He is you, he is all of us, and in our common interest 
we ought to see that he inherits the earth 

This should be the objective of our leadership in this latter 
half of the twentieth century. If it is, we shall truly be de 
serving of our heritage and of our future 


The Dynamics of Creative American Capitalism 
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appear somewhat unorthodox when advanced by an in 

dustrialist, please keep in mind the fact that they are 
derived from a somewhat unique background. For, unlike the 
average businessman who spends his whole lifetime in busi- 
ness, I have spent half of my career in government and half 
in private industry. Business rules of thumb which had come 
to be accepted as business principles failed to impress me as 
such and led to a critical examination of business funda- 
mentals. 

When, after twenty-five years of naval service, I resigned 
my commission in 1930 to enter the business of manufacturing 
aircraft, I was shocked by discovery of two situations for 
which I was quite unprepared. Whereas in the Navy I had 
found officers and enlisted men cooperating in a friendly way 
to their own advantage 2nd in the public interest, in private 
industry, I learned, management and labor competed with 
each other for the proceeds of industry with a bitterness which 
rebounded to the disadvantage of all concerned. Again, where- 
as the Navy was an honorable profession, the munitions in- 
dustry, upon which the armed forces depended, was being 
assailed as ‘Merchants of Death’ by a committee of the United 
States Senate whose counsel was Alger P. Hiss. 

The threat against national security offered by this situation 
made a profound impression upon my thinking and strongly 
influenced my management of the company with which I had 
become associated. As my neighbors, you will recall, for 
example, that when our World War II contracts were nego- 
tiated with the United States Government, my company volun- 
teered to stabilize its war-time earnings at a level attained 
prior to the emergency, thus initiating the practice of volun- 
tary self-renegotiation prior to the acceptance in public law of 
the principle of renegotiation of government contracts. 

Again it is common local knowledge that my company was 
among the first to distribute a portion of its earnings among 
its workers through the introduction of a privately-insured, 
employee-participating, retirement-income plan reaching as far 
down the pay-scale as the insurer deemed it practicable. Fur- 
thermore, what is less generally known, my company put into 
effect an incentive-type contract for Navy Corsair dive-bombers 
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under which large savings were made over target-costs and 
the proceeds divided equally between the government and the 
hourly-rate employees, with the company not participating. 

These actions, considered highly unorthodox at the time 
were later widely adopted by industry. Evolved as direct 
answers to political charges that American capitalism was un- 
just to its workers in the distribution of the proceeds of private 
capitalism, they led to an objective analysis of the fundamental 
basis of the charges. 

After reaching the conclusions which I propose to submit to 
you this evening, I was delighted, carly this year, to find them 
confirmed with sound logic in an extraordinary book entitled, 
“Justice, Science and Religion as Contributions to Civilization” 
by Ruby R. Vale. Mr. Vale, a distinguished lawyer, profound 
thinker and convincing writer, whose acquaintance I had not 
then made, had arrived at the identical conclusions, after a 
lifetime of study, lecturing and writing, which I had reached 
through a widely divergent channel of operating experience in 
industrial management. Since then Mr. Vale and I have 
worked in collaboration in the preparation of the statement 
submitted herewith: 

I. 

The continuing conflict between management and labor 
constitutes a severe handicap to creative capitalism. 

A search for the underlying cause of this conflict leads to 
the conclusion that it lies in a fundamental injustice. 

This injustice has its origin in the basic misconception that, 
since the proprietors of invested capital accept all risks of 
financial loss, they alone are entitled to all financial gains. 

This commonly accepted idea has caused some industrialists 
to set money up on a pedestal and to relegate enployees to the 
status of machines or materials, sterile commodities bought and 
sold in the market place. 

This concept discounts certain basic truths: 

(1) of the several elements which management must co 
ordinate—workers, meney, machines and materials 
man alone is animate; 

(2) man, having been created in the image of his Maker is 
endowed with creative mind and is the only creative 
element in the capitalist system; 
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(3) without this creative spirit there could be no enterprise, 
no profit nor loss. 

It was this Christian concept which led to the establishment 
of this nation and gave to it a unique creative character. 

Accordingly, American management clearly recognizes the 
fact that scientific research and technological development are 
master-keys to industrial progress 

However, the business acounting system—and the Revenue 
Code based thereon—-do not afford adequate incentives to just 
rewards for creative endeavor; on the contrary they tend to 
damper the dynamism of creative capitalism 

When a person offers his services to an employer, he, too, 
risks his capital, that is, his life or a part of it. 

God made us owners of ourselves and charged us with in 
dividual responsibility for wise use of our capital 

As to compensation, we have a. right to receive the going 
rates not alone for the physical energy we develop but also 
for the mental and ethical assets we contribute to the net 
worth of the enterprise 

While the energies of muscle or mind may be charged out as 
costs of production, the fact remains that both are man’s crea- 
tive contributions and should be capitalized to the extent that 
we so treat our money or machines 

Failure clearly to recognize these principles of profit dis 
tribution and to apply them, constitutes the remaining in- 
justice in the American system of capitalism and gives rise to 
industrial conflict which impairs its dynamism 

TO RELEASE THE DYNAMISM OF CREATIVE 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM, WE MUST FACILITATE 
THROUGH TAX-INCENTIVE OR OTHERWISE—DE- 
FERRED PAYMENTS IN CASH, PENSION, ANNUITY 
OR CAPITAL STOCK OF THE ENTERPRISE AS A JUST 
MEANS FOR DISTRIBUTING EARNED INCOME FOR 
FUTURE COMPENSATION, RETIREMENT OR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Il 


Karl Marx put an unerring finger on this injustice of the 
Old World 

However, instead of seeking to eradicate the basic injustice 
through full application of New World precepts of individual 
freedom under just and equal law, he sought to abolish the 
whole system of private ownership as inherently “predatory” 
and “self-destructive” 

Expropriation of [pig property, largely through the power 
to tax, simply piled one injustice upon another to culminate 
in the greatest of all injustices, human bondage 

The naive assumption that power-seeking politicians would 
prove less predatory than profit-seeking enterprisers could 
only repave the high-road to tyranny. 

Marx's so-called “social” gospel—it was in truth anti- 
social—found acceptance even among Americans, some of 
whom entertained intuitions of guilt or assumed a beneficent 
connotation in that word “social”. 

When, under the pretense of social welfare, confiscatory 
taxation in redistribution of the nation’s wealth was substituted 
for the spirit of free enterprise and the just distribution of its 
orofits and losses, conflicts in industry resulted, restrictive 
egislation was passed, privileges to groups were granted and 
power by them so abused that creative capitalism slowly ceased 
and finally collapsed in the thirties of nineteen hundred 


Ill 


Remedial of this economic and financial debacle, Congress, 
all unobserved, quietly passed one of the most salutory pieces 
of legislation ever enacted; in a short amendment to the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1943 it provided statutory incentive 
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to employers to be just to their workers, in consideration of 
which the government would be just t them. 

The amendment enacts in effect that profits shared by all 
workers and premiums paid and disbursements made to in- 
demnify workers against unemployment, and to provide an- 
nuities, bonus and pensions under plans approved by the 
government, may be deducted as production costs in the com- 
putation of taxable income. ‘ 

It is an interesting commentary upon the workings of free 
thought under free government that this amendment was 
placed upon the books within two years after the plan was 
first suggested by Mr. Ruby R. Vale in a volume on “Under- 
standing’, and then without recommendation of the President 
or discussion in the Congress. 

Under the amendment many companies have introduced 
highly beneficial programs: others have extended the benefits 
to management groups but have not broadened the benefits to 
include those lower down on the payscale, largely through 
reluctance to subject the matter to the coercion of collective 
bargaining. 

By the end of 1952, the Group Annuity Actuarial Reserves 
accumulated by insurance companies had totaled approximately 
six billion dollars; trust funds accumulated by Trust Com- 
panies and other fiduciary institutions under pension plans 
approximated an equal amount. 

After nearly ten years of operation, the Congress has not yet 
been furnished a report of the totals approved by government 
for tax deduction, nor of the rules governing their approval, 
but such reports when forthgoming must reveal very large 
sums. 

The accumulation of such amounts has confronted investing 
agencies with the problem of finding suitable investments for 
them. 

lt is conceivable that, under proper incentive, the accumula- 
tion might be so great as to permit private interests to finance 
public improvements, thus providing for natural expansion 
and affording a means of reducing tax levies through convert- 
ing public works from government-owned tax consumers to 
privately owned tax producers. 
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To expedite this transition a sound basis is ready at hand in 
further applications of the principle underlying the 1943 


* amendment 


Corporations taking advantage of the amendment might be 
granted a further credit on the percentage to be applied to 
the “‘Excess-Profits’—-or more properly, the War Emergency 
Tax. 

Such a grant need not be large enough to result in an im- 
portant loss of’ revenue but should be large enough to en- 
courage corporations which have not yet adopted broad-base 
programs so to do. 

Such an amendment could be made quietly and without 
fanfare and would, in time, pave the way for abolition of all 
unjust taxes against private property, by dispersing the owner- 
ship of private industry so widely that any capital levy would 
become politically inexpedient. 

Moreover, when management and its employees understand 
their common self-interest, competition between them will be 
replaced by cooperation. 

To summarize: this amendment of the 1943 Revenue Act is 
more than an equitable basis for the distribution of earnings 
and a more than effective step to unjust taxation; grounded as 
it is upon intelligent self-interest and, functioning as it does 
to the end of fair taxation and the achievement of justice in 
economy among all workers as well as among employers, stock- 
holders and workers, it has potentialities in party policy, 
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national policy and, ultimately, through the United Nations, 
upon world polity more significant than any revolutionary 
scientific discovery of our time, because it offers to the em- 
ployer an incentive under government-approved plans to pay 
over to his workers a part of that which the government 
heretofore took away as taxes and expended for other than 
governmental functions. 
Vv 

Finally, there is nothing new in the principles involved; 
they represent but a return to the precepts upon which this 
nation was founded—a fact clearly set forth by Mr. Vale in 
these trenchant words: ‘Liberty, Equality and Justice are the 
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highest virtures of man; and, like the kingdom of God are 
within him as eternal aspirations rooted to his nature and in 
the higher law of nature as discerned by him. ‘Individual 
freedom and equality of opportunity are self-seeking, but 
justice gives stability to order and to another his due; and so, 
is the true foundation of society and principle of humanity, 
being compensatory and not acquisitive. 

The current demand for tax reform is predicated less upon 
the magnitude of the burdens than upon the manifest in- 
justices of the code; prompt eradication of these injustices will 
release the dynamism of creative American capitalism and, 
ultimately, destroy Marxism. 


The Rules of Industrial Society 
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[ MATERIAL things our deepest faith in America is that 
we can permanently keep, and enlarge, both individual 
freedom and rewarding technology. When we say that we 
cherish a free, competitive economy, and wish always to 
minimize governmental controls, we express this American 
faith. The American people stand before the world as de- 
fenders of this hope, and our civilization will be judged by 
whether we can, over the long pull, continue to make indus- 
trial society work within a framework of free institutions. 

We in the South have special cause to know the full mean- 
ing of this American purpose. For it is only a century ago 


since our own Southern Statesmen defended another principle. 
They based their economy on plantation agriculture, and said 


that the labor of men and of mules, harnessed to the wishes of 
a landed governing class, could produce staple crops the money 
yields from which would pay / food for the men, hay and 
grain for the mules, and such a trickle of surplus earnings 
as would support the culture of a small, directing group. 
Nobody supposed that this .nte-bellum Southern economy 
would ever yield culture and educction and economic and 
political freedom for the masses of the Southern people; that 
was not the dream. That earlier dream took comfort from the 
text, “the poor ye have always with ye,’ and asked only that a 
society so grounded in physical toil and agricultural produc- 
tion should be left alone, to make what success it could in the 
world. Industry was tried in scattered spots, but it found a 
slave society a poor environment, and remained exceptional 
and suspicioned. 

Meanwhile, the rest of America went forward with all the 
technology it could muster. A thriving industrial society was 
built in New England, and industry followed early upon the 
heels of the settlers of the Middle West. The dream here was 
the true American dream; that man, by advantaging himself 
of the wonders of mechanical power and machine production, 
could offer to every citizen reasonable earnings, stability and 
some comfort in his home, education for his children, and full 
participation in the processes of government. 

These two principles for the conduct of society came to the 
clash in 1861-65, and the stronger system won. And we in the 
South, after some years of quandary, decided that we would 
play our part in the general American effort, and would adopt 
as rapidly as we could the principle of mechanical power and 
the new technology. We are here today within the very area 
which was the heart of this resolve. A generation of far- 
seeing Carolinians, chief among whom was perhaps D. A. 


Tompkins of Charlotte, preached industrialization with almost 
religious fervor, and found the capital and the skills and busi- 
ness links on which to build a solid foundation for Southern 
industry. They determined to relieve the poverty around them 
by putting into gainful work the families that were idle and 
hungry on hill and mountain farmsteads, and against many 
obstacles they achieved that purpose, and converted a whole 
society to belief in the regular American hope. 

That movement, getting under way in the 1880's, has grown 
with the decades, until today nearly all the Southern States 
are predominantly industrial economies. The Southern Asso 
ciation of Science and Industry recently pronounced that in 
1951 and 1952 the South added one new multi-million dollar 
industrial plant for every working day. 

Industry has by no means as yet reached into every nook 
and crany of the South. The mountain country is still gravely 
deficient in industrial opportunity, and the old plantation belt, 
stretching across the Coastal Plain of nine of our States, is 
still a region of lazge-scale farming and isolation and de- 
pendence and low earnings in its working population; and we 
still have great stretches of pine barrens and swampy country 
where almost everyone is poor. But the pattern of hydro- 
electric power and machine production has conquered our 
allegiance, and it is only the occasional county in which a 
jealous group of landlords, working their places with in 
sistent demand for cheap labor, still fights, behind the scenes, 


‘to keep industry out. 


With this rich achievement in industrialization go some 
changes in the rules by which society must run. Let me try a 
list of some of these new rules: 

1. Everybody has to be educated. You trust no tool more 
complicated than the hoe or the plough or the axe to the man 
who is illiterate. To be useful in modern industry a worker 
must command genuine literacy, alertness of mind, and respon- 
sibility of character. He needs also skill, and often technical 
skill of a high quality. And we cannot limit knowledge and 
training of this kind to the white ae only. In the peak 
period of manpower demand in the last World War we began 
to draw into many Southern industries the reserve of the 
Negro work force. We will do that increasingly in the future, 
and meanwhile, in areas where equal industrial opportunity 
has not yet been achieved, we can ill afford to have the lesser 
grades of servicing and commercial work done by people 
lacking in the educational essentials of the industrial tis 


cipline. Modernity and efficiency, even simply safety, depend 
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upon our achieving rapidly a condition in which the whole 
population of the South is trained well into the High School 
level, at least 


2. Everybody has to have full opportunity to use his highest 
skills. That means not merely full employment, but a habit 
pervasive throughout industry and commerce of hiring and 
firing without discrimination on grounds of race, religion, or 
color, and a habit also of promoting members of the working 
force of every factory and shop and institution simply on each 
man's showing of skill and ability. Industry and labor, 
particularly organized labor, working together can do much 
to bring this about in a spirit of freedom and by voluntary 
methods. So long as we shirk this task, just so long do we 
lessen our total opportunity to grow in industrial greatness. 


3. We have to admit the principle and practice or collective 
bargaining. Economists never agree on anything, but the great 
majority, I think, would say that continued prosperity in the 
industrial society depends upon passing on to the workers the 
full fruits of increasing productivity, and that trade unionism 
has proved itself an effective instrument for seeing to it that 
a full share of industrial earnings goes into the pockets of 
direct consumers. And there are other reasons, too. A great 
modern factory is a hive of petty jealousies and real or fancied 
grievances against managers and foremen and second-hands 
I marvel that non-union plants keep going at all when they 
have no truly democratic machinery for resolving these dis 
putes, and I know that in organized plants a vast amount of 
unselfish and devoted smoothing-out is done by shop-stewards 
and committee men, working with the company under an 
agreed set of rules, and controlled ultimately by democratic 
elections from the body of the working force. It is to be noted 
also, that trade unionism is every man’s school of experience 
in the working of economic democracy. A laboring =. 
in industrial society, unschooled in the orderly handling of 
economic questions great and small is a population little dis 
ciplined to industrial responsibility. It will ultimately be a 
danger to the orderly conduct of this complicated and inter 
related society, in which things cannot be safely and wisely 
done in haste and ignorance and anger. I need hardly add 
that trade unionism in a bi-racial society must be inclusive 
and non-discriminatory 


4. People must have faith in the justice of government 
If men have cause to believe that our country commissions and 
town councils and school boards and legislatures and courts 
and the Congress itself are partial, unrepresentative, preju 
diced, and given to double-dealing, that lack of faith in civil 
society will inevitably be reflected in lack of faith in the 
industrial economy, and a kind of ideological sabotage will 
infect the whole process of business. I submit that our former 
practice in the South, in excluding everyone with pigment in 
his skin from official place in government—local, State and 
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national—is incompatible with faith in the justice of govern- 
ment; is a very school for the chicaneries that corrupt govern- 
ment among white people themselves, and should now be 
rapidly abandoned. In passing, it should be said also that no 
single step so easily available to us will do so much good, 
materially and morally, in binding to us that two-thirds of the 
world’s population who have dark skins, and whose friendship 
is recognized by all to be the essential goal of a valid Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

These are not such difficult rules. They are an essential 
part of the concept of American democracy. If here and there 
we hang back, it is because our minds are still ridden by the 
rules of that old society of men and mules which we aban- 
doned over most of the South long ago. There is another 
force, also, that holds us back artificially. It so happens that in 
most of the Southern States the system of apportioning the 
seats in the legislature gravely over-represents those very parts 
of the South least advanced in the industrial technology. 
Wherefore, we permit our laws to be drawn, and too fre- 
quently our governors to be elected, by men little touched by 
the spirit of the New South, and reluctant to recognize these 
rules of the game. 

Now at the end, may I point out that these new rules of the 
game are, by other names, the very things that fill our news- 
papers with impassioned dispute, under the term Civil Rights. 
What do men ask for as Civil Rights? That all shall receive a 
fully equal education; that in industry we shal! follow fair 
employment practice; that the right to organize shall be fully 
respected; and that everyone shall have full access to the 
ballot and full opportunity to be elected or appointed to 
governmental office. These are the same simple rules, rules 
demanded as the price of successful conduct of the industrial 
society, which we talked of in other terms just now. I don’t 
care particularly what name the rules go by, but I do urge that 
we concern ourselves to adopt the rules in practice. 

One other rule it is proper to set out. Not a negative rule, 
about rights, but a positive rule, about courtesy. “We have 
heard with our ears, and our fathers have told us” of the 
mighty power of gentleness and kindness and sympathy. We 
are people believing in religion, and we know in our hearts 
thet its teachings in human conduct should extend to every 
human being. We know how to do it, as between the races, 
here in the South. It is submitted that the next test of the 
quality of our civilization, of the depth of our moral and 
religious conviction, is in this matter of extending the bounds 
of our courtesy to include the whole people of the South. 
When we can boast of achievement in that, we can be sure 
that the American dream of a free and a just and a wealthy 
society shall have been achieved in these our own particular 
States. 

I urge finally that your own careers shall give testimony to 
these new demands of faith in the future of the South. 
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chins once said, “is a community of scholars. It is 

not a kindergarten; it is not a club; it is not a reform 
school; it is not a political party. A university is a community 
of scholars." By the same token, a college, if indeed the 
Hutchins-Barr-Adler concept is correct, must similarly be 
categorized as a community of scholars, some real, some poten- 
tial; but nevertheless a group of persons who have electéd to 
devote themselves to cdeaat wed intellectual pursuits. 


“ . UNIVERSITY,” former President Robert M. Hut- 


Any concept of American higher education, however, merely 
in terms of superior intellectual development to the exclusion 
of all else must face the indictment of failure to observe the 
whole picture, to take into account the current utilitarian, 
organismic, and pragmatic impulses everywhere present in 
American higher education. It is probably not too much to 
expect that anv widespread system of education should take 
its frame of reference, its point of view, its sense of direction 
from the totality of the socio-economic-cultural situation of 
which it is a part. The temper of American higher education 
is that of self-appraisal, of searching for ways of improvement 
and of enrichment in the belief that the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country bear a heavy responsibility for the future 
of our way of life. 


The impact of modern American life upon American higher 
education has been considerable. Our national scene has be- 
come a veritable battleground of confusion arising from con 
flicting philosophies and ideologies. Minority-group problems 
press nervously for solution; unrest characterizes the labor 
scene; the curse of bigness has captured the popular imagina- 
tion of the American people and the atomic bomb, an instru- 
ment of death produced by our own hands, rises before us 
like a monster with two heads. And tragically enough, com- 
munism has forced itself into the very bloodstream of our 
national culture. Today the man in the street has found no 
difficulty in enriching his vocabulary by such terms as welfare 
state, social distance, loyalty oaths, total war, separate but 
equal, McCarthyism, and of course, the new order of things, 
al phrases surcharged with emotional content. And among 
others are the questions of depth versus breadth in scholarship, 
of discovery versus dissemination of knowledge as a goal for 
the college and university professor, of objectivity versus values 
in learning, and of the practical versus the intellectual. 

Likewise, “new fangles’’ in educational philosophy and 
methodology have sprung from nowhere and have quickly 
returned thereto. One observes the wholesale displacement of 
the humanities by the so-called practical courses, with a few of 
the humanities being allowed to limp along as pre-medical, 

re-commercial, pre-legal, pre-educational, or pre-earning-a- 
fiving courses. Many students at the college level now share 
the widespread American inspiration of “getting on.” They 
are convinced that by wearing the right clothing, avoiding the 
right courses, knowing the right people, joining the right 


fraternities or sororities, coming from the right families, and 
by being seen in the right places, they will somehow get on in 
college and eventually join the ranks of learned men and 
women. 


But what of the status of the classroom teacher in the com- 
plex scheme of American higher education? What manner of 
man is he anyway, and what ae useful or otherwise, does 
he serve? What genuine significance attaches to his work as 
compared to that of other aspects of the institutional program? 
Ralph E. Himstead editor of the Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors responds in fortright 
language: ‘That teaching as an art has declined both in prac 
tice and in reputation in our institutions of higher learning 
is an educational truism.” 


The teacher whose prime task ordinarily falls in the realm 
of ideas has lost ground in recent decades to the impulse for 
things—things examining boards and accrediting agencies can 
observe for themselves—appropriations that run to six digits, 
six-story science halls, fat catalogues, and faculty personnel 
with Ph.D degrees. Not always does a college or university 
dean regard superior teaching as of prime importance, and 
rarely if ever does he usher campus inspectors in to observe 
his master teacher at work. 


Now some will poe charge that the most signal reason 
for the college and the university professor's loss of status is 


to be found within h’s own ranks—the dead-pan, inefficient 
teacher. Perhaps so. Or, might we approach it this way. 
Many of our “teachers’’ are not really teachers. They are 
mathematicians, physicists, historians, linguists, and so on 
through the list—not teachers. Many of them are men and 
women of great stature; major contributors to science and 
philosophy, technology, and the arts; but they are not teachers 
On some scales of worth to humanity they outweigh the 
teachers; but they are not teachers. To them students are 
means; to teachers, students are end products—all else is a 
means. 

But this is not the whole story. Far from it. As a matter 
of fact, Mark Hopkins, the log, and the proverbial student on 
the other end have all undergone vast changes. The present- 
day college professor, however efficient, is no longer simply a 
learned man, no longer a community landmark around whom 
the legends of veneration arise. In his new réle he must face 
not a circle of interested students, but a room or lecture hall of 
them, many of whom he knows only slightly, if at all, outside 
the classroom. He must now be a learned man who has the 
power and the personality to transmit his learning, to stimu- 
late, to inspire, and to instill values. 

Again, the impulse for research and the place of prominence 


it holds in the collegiate schemes of values sometimes divide 
faculty groups into two camps; the researchers and the teach 
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ers. The research group are those who “have something on 
the ball’; they are men of power, of position, of renown. The 
teacher, on the other hand, is regarded as a person of lesser 
capacity and industry, one who, through lack of talent or 
inclination, cannot do research. And, as it turns out, a goodly 
portion of the research now being done in American colleges 
and universities is the result of commercial stimulus. Dr 
Arthur Stanton Adams has found that more than half of all 
research now being carried on in American colleges and univer 
sities is financed by government grants or contracts, and that 
virtually all of it is being done in the sciences; the amount 
devoted to research in the social sciences and in the humani 
ties is relatively negligible 

Further, the current tendency is to attach undue significance 
even to minor school officials who have offices and secretaries 
and who give dictation and place long distance calls, but to 
leave the teacher placed securely behind the closed door of his 
classroom Surprise, however, 1s the reaction when candidates 
for the Bachelor's degree disclose their inability either to read, 
to write, or to cipher 

Nor are matters of promotion said to be generally con- 
tingent upon superior teaching ability. In her book The 
Background for College Teaching, Dr. Luella Cole cites the 
reasons listed for promotions by thirty-one prominent adminis 
trators in the order of their frequency as: publications, new 
degrees, recent honors or other forms of public recognition, 
efficiency in administrative work, high ratings by members of 
the administrative staff, membership in learned societies, or 
service On important committees. Conspicuously absent from 
the list are both excelience in teaching and ability to guide 
students into better ways of living and thinking. In short, the 
college teacher is promoted for almost any reason except that 
he can teach. 

A teacher of calibre of the late Dr. Benjamin G. Brawley, 
for example, remained at odds with the status accorded the 
teacher in American schools and colleges. As he saw it, the 
teacher had been made secondary to other educational machin 
ery. “We have in our country today’, he once said, “a great 
deal of machinery for education; and when we meet, we have 
a great deal to say about endowments and curricula, about 
buildings and salaries, and the length of school terms. Very 
seldom do we ever hear about what goes on in the classroom 
Men who spend a little time in an office and a great deal of 
time travelling are known as distinguished educators, while 
the teacher who does the actual work from day to day receives 
much less recognition and much less pay, no matter how 
efficient he may be.”’ 

Teachers of the humanities have perhaps been hardest hit 
Unfortunately, the humanities sold part of their birthright 
when, at the turn of the century, they adapted German methods 
of scholarship and dared to ape the scheme employed by the 
applied sciences in dealing with dead matter. And during the 
last half century or more, the “‘science of living’, under the 
spell of technological advancement, has all but outstripped the 
“art of living.’ It must be admitted also that the humanities 
frequently in the hands of mere academicians, interested in 
subjects rather than people, have sometimes become hidebound 
and over-specialized 

Likewise, by whatever name one may prefer to designate it 

freshman English, basic communications, oral and written 
composition, or the principles of speech, the whole question of 
the “writing course” at the freshman level has long been in a 
bad way. In his survey in 1952 of the Freshman writing course 
in 115 selected colleges and universities throughout the nation, 
Dr. Earl L. Sasser of the Tennessee A. and I. State University 
disclosed that in 25 per cent of them, no test in the basic 
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fundamentals of English expression is administered to incom- 
ing freshmen; that 47 per cent make no provisions for the 
exemption of superior students from the freshman English 
course; that 47 per cent conduct standard tests for entering 
freshman for purposes other than that of homogenous group- 
ing; that 56 per cent of the participating colleges provides no 
follow-up at the end of the course; and that the average enroll- 
ment per section is 25 students. And with reference to class 
size, the chairman of the Department of English at a large 
state-supported college that enrolled 900 freshman last fall, 
wrote that she had had difficulty in getting the sections in 
Freshman English down to forty students. 


Admittedly, the item of first importance in a course in the 
practical techniques and skills of communication is actual 
composition by the students, five times forty freshmen seated 
in front of you not-withstanding. There is no substitute for 
this and we know it, but the weight of the class load fre- 
quently prevents our doing much about it. We know too 
well the shadow of despair and of frustration the piling up 
of themes and the stretching out of conferences engender. 
Operating as he usually does from the foot of his department, 
and tackling the demon course in the American College cur- 
riculum, it is small wonder that the teacher of Freshman 
composition thanks Heaven for Friday, and dreams of the day 
when he can move on to advanced courses in the department. 


If the matter of elevating the réle of the teacher in the 
American scheme of education is ever arrived at, it will 
probably stem from a de-emphasis upon the trend in the 
direction of the “practical and from a re-thinking of the 
scheme of values that under lie much of the higher learning 
in America. The impact of such experimental institutions as 
Rollins College in Florida, Black Mountain College in North 
Carolina and St. John’s College in Maryland may serve to 
break the current goose-step in American higher education. 


If we who teach have an abiding faith in the efficacy of our 
profession as a major function of education, we must set about 
anew to improve it and thus to render it increasingly meaning- 
ful to the weary confused youth of our times. At a large 
university a few years ago, I had the occasion to look up a 
certain book. In signing for it at the librarian’s desk, I was 
struck by the fact that it had been exactly twenty-two years 
since anyone had found use for that so-called scholarly pro- 
duction. Perhaps it is not unfair to say that it had proved to 
be too subtle, too fine, too abstruse, too sbened and tuo 
deep to be of use to a single person in twenty-two years. 


To put it another way, scholarship merely for scholarship's 
sake is scarcely worth the pains; it must be directed toward 


individual and social betterment. In his address, “What a 
Ph.D. Thinks About" delivered a few years back before the 
Association of Doctors of Philosophy, a professor of a mid- 
western university concluded that what Ph.D.’s think about as 
Ph.D.’s is important, but what they think about as participat- 
ing citizens of their country who are also Ph.D.'s is of far 
greater significance. 

Great teachers still make great colleges and universities. 
Every Harvard has its Kittredge, every Morehouse, its Braw- 
ley; and every Chicago its Nitze and its Dargen. No course 
is more effective than the teacher who conducts it. And despite 
the climate of opinion to the contrary, it remains true that the 
most significant single task of a college president or dean is 
that of the selection of his faculty. It is perhaps too much 
to say that American higher education will move into a 
new era of effectiveness because of a re-evaluation of the 
teacher. I will say that it is not likely to reach this desired 
goal without such action. 
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Preventing the Development of Emergency 
Labor-Management Disputes 


THE FUNCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
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N THIS discussion I would like to consider a very diffi- 
I cult problem which faces all of the free nations of the 

world. It concerns so-called emergency labor-management 
disputes, and what to do about them. How can we keep 
labor and management as free as possible to disagree — 
if they want, to cause strikes and stoppages of production, 
while, at the same time, making sure that such stoppages do 
not seriously endanger the public welfare and the internal 
security of the nation? 

All sorts of proposals have been advanced for handling 
this problem. I believe, however, that too much of our 
attention has been concerned with what the government should 
do to settle disputes after an emergency has been declared. 

I would like to take a rather different approach to this 
problem. Putting out fires is important, but preventing them 
is still better. What can we do to prevent the development 
of such emergency disputes in the first place? If we can pre- 
vent their development, drastic government intervention will 
not be necessary, and we will serve the cause of freedom in 
general. Let us see what we can do about this. 

In the first place, we should be extremely slow in deciding 
that any strike is so serious that the government must prevent 
or stop it. Such intervention by the government should take 
place only in those situations which really present a serious 
threat to the life and property of our citizens, and not where 
we are just inconvenienced or annoyed. Why do I say this? 
I say it because government intervention to settle strikes needs 
to be very drastic if it is to be effective. Getting injunctions, 
seizing properties, using tear gas, fining people, and putting 
them in jail are dangerous forms of medicine and they should 
be used by the government only in a real crisis. Large strikes 
can easily take on the aspect of near revolutions, if they are 
mishandled, and there are plenty of cases in our history to 
prove this. 

In order to relieve the pressure on the government to do 
something in a hurry about a strike, when, in fact, slow 
motion is indicated, — the chief executive should appoint 
a committee of outstanding citizens to advise him as to 
whether an emergency really exists. If this committee has 
management and labor representatives on it, as I think it 
should, it could also help ™ persuading the parties to settle 
their own disputes, and by suggesting possible terms of settle- 
ment. Perhaps our New Jersey State Board of Mediation 
could be given this dual function. 

To summarize my first suggestion: very few of our strikes 
in recent years have really produced local or national emer- 
gencies. Some of them have come close to it, to be sure. In 
time of war certain stoppages do require stronger action on 
the part of the government than they would in peace times. 
But let us first of all resolve, in order to keep the government 
out of labor-management disputes, to be sure that we really 
have an emergency before the government uses its power to 
stop a strike. 

The second suggestion which I would like to make is that 
the government can and should stimulate the parties—that is 
labor and management—to set up procedures of their own to 
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reduce the likelihood that their disputes will produce real 
emergencies. Why should it not be possible, for example, to 
get the unions and the managements in each essential industry 
to agree, ahead of time, that, in any future strike, a minimum 
amount of production or other activity essential to the health 
and safety of the public will be continued? Suppose the 
telephone unions and managements, for example, were to 
agree that emergency calls would always be handled in any 
future strike in this industry. Such an agreement would, for 
all practical purposes, mean that no real emergency would 
arise in this industry. The same type of agreement by the 
parties ahead of time could practically remove the need for 
drastic government intervention in any industry 

The government could also encourage the parties to set up 
various other procedures which would tend to prevent the 
development of emergency strikes. In England, and in 
Sweden, for example, labor-management disputes are fre- 
quently referred to a group of nationally known and respected 
labor and management officials, to get their suggestions for 
settlement. By the time World War II broke out, the British 
had such procedures working so well that they had practically 
no need for anything like our War Labor Board 

My third major suggestion concerns the type of machinery 
which the government should set up to force the settlement 
of emergency disputes if they ever ie arise. This machinery, 
I believe, should be so designed that the parties would prefer 
not to rely on it or to see it put into operation——in other 
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words, they would both have a strong desire to prevent the 
development of an emergency. 

To make sure that neither party wants to see the govern- 
ment brought in, several things should be done. For one 
thing, the Chief Executive of the State or of the Federal 
Government should be given the power to do a great variety 
of things to settle a strike, if this becomes necessary. When 
the parties know exactly what the government will do, one 
of them often decides, as part of its bargaining strategy, to 
create such an emergency. That, of course, makes no sense 
at all. Both should be kept guessing, and neither should have 
an incentive to get the government into the driver's seat. 

Also, to make sure that neither part could hope to gain 
by a government-imposed settlement, let us make sure that 
the parties, and they alone, determine the terms of the settle- 
ment. In other words, compulsory arbitration is not the an- 
swer. If force is required, let us force the parties to reach 
their own solution, while keeping essential operations going. 
If a real emergency develops, let us put heavy penalties on 
both parties, as fair as we can make them, which will give 
a real incentive to both to reach an agreement of their 
own making. Penalties which have been suggested, and 
some of which have been tried, include withholding a per- 
centage of the profits of the company, withholding retro- 
activity of wage increases finally granted employees, and so 
on. It is, admittedly, a difficult matter to devise effective as 
well as legal pressures of this sort. But I believe we have 
the ingenuity to do things when the need exists. 

In order to summarize this discussion let me make three 
points: First, few labor-management disputes actually cause 
real public emergencies. Second, the number of such emer- 
gency disputes can be made even smaller if we will encourage 
the parties to set up effective -preventive measures. And, 
third, we can design plans for handling such emergencies, 
when and if they really do develop, which not only protect 
the health and safety of the public, but which give the parties 
a real incentive to settle their own problems before they 
reach the stage of public emergencies which require drastic 
government action. 
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